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For the Companion. 


A QUEER CASE. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


A Hard Struggle. 


There was a period in the history of the town 
of Rock River when it had a curious, roving, 
landless class of citizens occupying its outlying 
shanties and lounging around its saloons—‘‘a 
whole raft of worthless louts,’’ as Amos Ridings 
would say. They hunted partridges and rabbits 
in the woods, fished for pickerel 
and bass in the river, and worked 
only when forced by hunger to do 
so. 

Where they came from no one 
knew or seemed to care. The gen- 
eral belief was that they were poor 
whites from the South. Wherever 
they came from, they were a 
wandering race, distinctive as the 
gipsies. There were no _ Irish, 
Germans, or Scandinavians recog- 
nizable among them. They spoke 
an exaggerated Western dialect, 
with here and there a_ broader, 
drawling Hoosier word. 

There were at one time four or 
five families commonly included in 
this category of useless citizens. 
The Hoovers, the Brayals, the 
Hunters, and others not easily 
brought under one family name; 
all living rather nearer the river 
than the town. 

Their homes swarmed with chil- 
dren, chickens, pigs and frowsy- 
headed women. Going by there at 
almost any hour, one could hear 
the sound of blows, screams and 
loud feminine voices. The men 
stayed at home very little. The 
women were seldom seen in town, 
for the reason, presumably, that 
their dress would not warrant their 
appearance there. They were mostly 
gaunt, unhappy-looking creatures. 

The men—mainly stalwart fel- 
lows, though lank and “slouchy’”’— 
were seldom seen without a pistol, 
gun, or fishing-pole. The boys of 
the town were on good terms with 
most of them, and specially admired 
their wood-craft. 

They came often upon a Brayal 
sitting upon a high rock, in the 
midst of the splendid song of the 
clear, swift river, coaxing a broad 
bass out of his home behind the rock. Or in the 
deep, silent hollow in the wood, they met a 
Hoover with a brace of partridges on his arm, 
listening, peering about hke an Indian in the 
sweet half-gloom, his alert eyes and ears open to 
the sound of a rabbit’s tread or a bird’s wing in 
the thicket. 


Nominally they were generally looking for a | 


job, but pressure was usually necessary to get 
them to relinquish the pleasure of hunting and 
fishing, and to bend their backs over sheaves of 
grain under a blazing sun. 

In busy times on the farms, in haying, harvest, 
stacking and threshing, they worked, however, 
and worked well; but in winter, when there was 
little to do for the best of men, they generally 
asked help of the county, and so pulled through 
another year without hope, and apparently with- 
out ambition. 

Of their women little was seen and less was 
said, for they kept much to themselves, sought 
no companionship with the women in the village, 
and resented the well-meant efforts to do them 
good. 

This peculiar class of citizens was most numer- 
ous in Rock River about twenty years ago, when 
northern Iowa was one great wheat-field, and 
before the liquor business had been driven out. 
They are all gone from Rock River to-day. 
Where they went it would be hard to say. They 
went as quickly, as quietly, as mysteriously as 
they came. 

One of the most respectable of these families, 
and the last to disappear, was the Brayal family. 
I have said the men were mostly stalwart fellows. 
This was true of the older men, but for some 
cause the children were not healthy 


| them were subject to fits, some were deaf; they 
|} were thin and, as a rule, sad. ‘The most 
intelligent of them seemed to feel something of 
the scorn of the townspeople, and all were as shy 
as partridges. 

Jim Brayal was tolerably well liked in Rock 
River. The “worst thing agin Jim Brayal is his 
running with the Hoover gang,” Ridings said. 

Somewhere in the past, and in that mysterious 
region from which they had emigrated, Jim 
Brayal had married into the Hoover family. At 
| the time when the disreputable citizens of Rock 
| River were most numerous, he had a large family 
| of small children. He was a gentle, low-voiced 











Ye can't bribe me 


man, pleasant to look at, graceful in an indolent 
way, and had the back woodsman’s graphic speech. 

He had something of the poet in his tempera- 
ment, too. He seldom swore, and loved solitude 
and nature unaffectedly. His black eyes always 
had a soft, humid expression, like a gentle 
animal’s, and his bronzed face, not especially 
clean, was wholesome and good to the boys of 
the town, who delighted in his story-telling. 

Jim had one passion beside his love for nature. 
It was his pride and hope in his oldest child, 
Tom, or “Shiner,”’ as the boys called him. 
Tom seemed to be able to “get more meanin’ out 
of books” than the rest of the Brayal flock. He 


and seemed to respond to his father’s ambition 
with sincerity, if not with enthusiasm. 

Brayal remained after the general exodus of his 
neighbors to regions toward the West. Roused to 
anew determination, he straightened up and said, 
“I’m a-goen to stay here, and give my young’uns 
a chance. I don’t want my boys ’n’ gals growun 
up like I did. 
‘em a schoolun.”’ 

Indeed, the departure of his old cronies, the 
Hunters and Hoovers, seemed to have an unex- 
pected effect on Brayal. He ‘braced up,’ as 
Amos Ridings said, “like a turkey-cock; who’d 
’a’ thunk he was that size ?” 

Jim immediately moved out of the woods into 
| town. 
| than the log shanty he left, but the fact that he 
| had left the timber was counted in his favor. 

Colonel Peavey and Judge Brown nodded decided 
| approval. 
Brayal was a plasterer by trade. 





By extraor- 


Some of | dinary effort, and with some kindly aid, he got a | 


For | 


went to the public school with some regularity, | 


I’m a-goen to stay here, and give 


True, the house he moved into was worse | 


with torn clothes, covered with dirt, bearing 
plums or berries or fish as propitiatory offerings, 
Tom would suddenly appear at home and meekly 
take the “‘jawun”’ his mother gave him. 

Through one of these fierce scoldings his father 
calinly smoked, and then said, gently : 

“Them’s pretty fine berries, aint they, Tom? 
Look as if they come from the flat just b’low 
Cedarville.” 

“That’s what they did, dad.” 

“Wal, I don’t b’lieve I’d run off from school 
any more, ef I was you. I want you to study 
hard and git so’st I can talk ter Judge Brown 
about your goen into his office.” 

“He'll fetch up in jail, that's 
where he'll fetch up!"’ exclaimed 
the mother. “Go'n split me some 
wood, straight off, now! You git 
yer laziness from yer dad. He'd 
run off, too, if he dast to, but he 
don’t!”’ 

There was a great deal of truth 
in this. Jim did sympathize with 
the boy, ayl Tom it. Yet 
his father’s gentle reproof was of 
more power than the mother's fret- 
ful words. 

Tom Brayal was about eighteen, 
with all his stock of useless know- 
ledge, when Beem Smith consented 


horse and wagon and began to go out among the 
farmers, doing rough jobs that paid pretty well. 

On the whole, every one said, he worked with 
praiseworthy steadiness. Of course there came 
days—in June, for example—when the longing to 
lie once more on the grass and throw a line into 
the cool, leaf-dappled river, grew intolerable, and 
Jim left his work and took holidays. But ‘‘on 
the ahveridge,’’ as Ridings said, ‘Jim was doing 
first rate.’ 

His pride in “‘Shiner’’ grew absorbing. When 
the hoy became able to keep his little accounts, 
and ‘figure up what a job was worth,’ Jim 
openly bragged of it, though in his quiet way. 


knew 





to take him into his little store. 
Douglas Radburn, one of the 


young lawyers in the town, was the 
principal cause of the boy’s promo- 
tion. He went with Brayal to talk 
the matter over with Smith. 

Smith was a singular man, a 
Vermonter, uncouth of appearance, 
bottle-nosed, and reticent. He had 
a peculiar habit of always chewing 
something on one side of his face— 
just what, nobody knew. Some 
said it was cinnamon, and others 
said cloves; and the boys now and 
then stared at him and wondered 
how he kept it up. 

“If you knew half as much ’beout 
tendin’ store *beout 
swimmin’ an’ fishin’, l’d take ye.” 

‘But he’s willun, Beem,—willun 
a boy as ever lived,’’ put in the 
father, pathetically eager to please 
Smith. 

“If he'll stay willin—I suppose 
I’ve tried a dozen boys in my time. 
They all start in smart, but they 
fush out—can’t stick to nawthin’, 


as you dew 


Keep em yourself.” nawthin’ !”’ 
‘Well, now, give the boy a chance, 
Smith,’ Radburn put in, “and 
. complain of him afterwards.” 
“I’m a-goen ter give him a chance, by mighty ! “Will yeou be responsible for ’im ?”’ 
| If he wants to study daw, he ken! I'll find some Radburn looked-at the father and son for a 
| feller’ll give hima chance; er store-keepun,—he | moment. There was pleading in the father’s 
| ken keep store now, thet feller ken,—yessir. I | eyes. 


| bet he ken keep store jus’ ‘swell’s old Beem | “Yes, I’ll be responsible.”’ 
| Smith, yessir.”’ ‘That settles it. Yank off ver coat, Tom, an’ 
| 





Tom grew up a tall, lank, and excessively | polish up them stoves out there in the back 
plain boy. He was a curious mixture of simplicity | room.” 
and ferocity. He had inherited the temper of his | “Never mind that, Jim, that’s all right,’’ Rad- 
| mother, whose voice was a two-edged saw. When | burn said to Brayal, as he waved off the 
| not roused, he had his father’s slow speech and | attempted thanks of the grateful father. ‘It 


don’t cost me anything to do you a little good 
when I can.”’ 

It was pathetic to see the pride Jim took in the 
fact that his boy was in Smith’s. 

“T hope to gracious Radburn ‘Il run for county 
clerk, or somethun. I want to do some shoutun 
for’um. He got my boy into Smith’s. I never 
could ’a’ done it! I could ’a’ done it! 
He’d been a-plasterun like me in overhalls, if it 
hadn’t ’a’ ben for that Radburn. I'll get even 
with ’um, some time,’’ he would end, in a fervor 
of gratitude. 

Whatever else Tom was, he was not a talker, 
and really became quite proficient in keeping the 
knew the best blackberry patches, and the place | store in order. His salary of three dollars a 
where the best plums grew. week seemed to be immense, and he took it home 

He was perfectly informed as to wild-cat dens | with vast pride each Saturday night. 
and rattlesnake’s resorts, and he could catch| All went swimmingly fora time. The novelty, 
| more fish and get more partridges with less worry | the pride of wearing good clothes and a clean 
than any other hunter in the county. shirt every day, kept ‘“‘Shiner”’ at his best during 

He got this knowledge at odd times, too. In | the early spring. 
winter he was a fairly good student, but in But as May drew on, and June winds and suns 
| summer he was always dreaming of the river and | and verdure came over the land, the caged wild- 
the dapple of shadows on the mill-pond. ling grew restless. He saw other boys going 

He would disappear for days, sometimes. No | swimming, fishing and hunting, while he was 
one knew of him nor heard from him. Then, | obliged to polish lamps, wash chimneys, and 


gentle manner; but when the boys pushed him 
| too far, the wilder nature came uppermost, and 
he grew terrible. 

| The boys of the village came to this conclusion 
|at last, and joked him in moderation, dreading 
| the weight and skill of his freckled fist. 

| He worked with his father, during the time not 
| spent in school or in the woods, until he was 
| nearly eighteen. Then Brayal began to try to get 
him into a store. 

| At this time Tom’s knowledge was extensive— 
| in certain directions. He knew every cave in the 
| limestone cliffs for twenty miles along the river, 
and every good bass pool and pickerel pond; he 


never 
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unpack crockery in the kerosene and soap-tainted 
air of the store-room. 

At last came a Monday when Tom did not 
come to open the store—did not appear during the 
whole day. Chewing violently, Smith bustled 
about, trying to find out if the boy had stolen 
anything. But nothing was missing, and he 
contented himself with calling the boy ‘that 
young Injun!” 

Radburn, hearing of Tom's disappearance, 
came in to learn how matters stood. 

‘‘Tom’s only on a little vacation,’’ he said, with 
asmile. ‘You’ve held his nose a little too close 
to the grindstone. The boy needs a little breath- 
ing-spell. Let him off once in a while.” 

‘*He’ll come back in a day Olgtwo, Beem. He 
allays does,’ said the anxious Brayal. ‘‘Don’t 
be hard on ’im.” 

Radburn smoothed down the irascible little 
storekeeper at last, and when the erring Tom 
appeared on Thursday morning, with downcast 
face and nervous hands, he got only a series of 
sharp scoldings from Smith. 

‘How ’jy s’pose you’re ever goin’ to get ahead 
by such antics? D’ye s’pose I’m goin’ to pay ye 
to go rampin’ round the woods? What do ye 
mean by it, anyway? I declare, it’s like goin’ 
off ona drunk. What d’ye do, anyway ?”’ 

Tom would not reply, but Brayal laid a string 
of tish on the counter, saying softly, “‘Nicest lot 
of bass I ever see. They are all fer you,”’ and he 
smiled, nervously apprehensive. 

“T won’t take ’em,’’ Smith snarled out. ‘No, 
sir! Ye can’t bribe me. Keep ‘em yourself.” 

Smith ate them at dinner, however. Brayal 
had taken them to Mrs. Smith, saying, “Smith 
ll find ’em pretty good eatin’ after your cookin’, 
Mis’ Smith.” 

Radburn explained Tom’s truancy to Judge 
Brown. ‘Why, the boy gets just wild for the 
woods. Ido, myself. But he—he’s like a blue- 
jay, anyway. 
in the thickets. 

That was true. On the hot days, when there 
was no one in town, evhen the sun lay hard on 
the blistering sidewalks, on the dusty weeds, 
when the cicada sang and the wagons rattled as 


” 


if choked with dust, a murmur grew in the boy’s | parlor, after seeing her guest to the door, she | enter the vestibule, before you sent him around ?”’ 


head. 
He heard the river’s cool, rushing song around 


the sharp limestone ledges, heard the leaves rustle She’s left it, and will be so worried. 
overhead, saw the plum groves, and felt the wild | carriage is around the corner by this time; all I | address? 


grape-vines swing under him—his wind-blown 
hammock. The spring trickled down the cliff, 
the mandrakes grew in the coolness and silence 
of the fern-scented half-darkness under the great 
trees. And a longing as deep as his life came 
upon him to go back to that wild, free living. 

Smith called him ‘an outlandish boy.’’ But 
he did what was told him, and talked little. It 
was noticed that he grew more silent and 
depressed as weeks went on. 


Smith did not allow the boys to come in and | 


talk with him, and poor “Shiner’’ suffered from 
lonesomeness. He had not risen to the dignity of 
being considered a regular salesman, and was 
mainly kept moving boxes and barrels, and pol- 
ishing things. Itis hard to say what went on in 
his head during those days. 

Brayal himself did not understand just how 
matters stood, but he saw that Tom was working 
steadily, and he used to talk to him of the future, 
the boy sitting silent. 

“I don’t want you to grow up a good-for- 
nawthun, like me. I want you to be a big gun, 
Tom, an’ ye ken be, if ye’ll only stick to busi- 
nuss. Radburn says you've got a good head. 
Now see me! Here I be—aint no earthly good 
‘cept ter plaster a little. Can't read the noos- 
paper *thout spellun the hard words out loud. 
Now you've got a good start. But if you worked 
‘long here with me, that would all be wasted, 
pretty nigh.” 

Again, when Tom had stayed away over night 
in the timber, he said, reproachfully : ‘“Now look 
a-here, Tom, this aint just square on yer mar an’ 
me! Ye see, I’m dependun on you to kind o° 
brace us up. W’y, if you keep on all right, 
bimeby ye may git a little store er yer own.” 

“T don’t want a store! I’m sick of it! I’d 
ruther go plasterun with you!”’ 

Jim looked at him reproachfully. 

“Yes; you'd ruther loaf around the river than 
do anything else,’’ the mother snapped out. 

“T’d ruther loaf anywhere than stay in this 
house,’’ Tom replied. 

It was a terribly squalid—in the little Western 
town a grotesquely squalid—home. It was 
grimy, swayed in the roof-pole, and leaned peril- 
ously towards the west. It swarmed with tangle- 
haired, freckled-faced children, whom the fretted 
mother vainly tried to cuff into relative quiet 
and decorum. 

Jim accepted this home as the best he could 
provide. The harder he worked, the harder it 
seemed for him to get enough for them all to eat. 
Needs for clothing came unceasingly with this 
life in town, which kept him so hard-pressed that 
he couldn’t repair the house. For all these 
reasons he relied on Tom, with touching pride 
and love. The three or four children coming 
next to Tom were girls, and in Jim's mind were 
not of much practical use. 

It may be imagined how Brayal felt one Sat- 
urday evening, when a man came running into 
the yard and asked in a rapid way, “‘When'd ve 
see ver boy last?” 

‘Noon. Wy?” 

“Where is he now ?” 





He grew up along the rivers and | The two friends chattered on fora time about | at the house to-day, before that hour ?”’ 





| 
| 
| 





| fore, that she said at dinner that evening : 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 3, 1892, 








Jim rose slowly, his eyes dilating. ‘Down to|it. O Harold, I do wish you’d turn your 
the store, I s’pose.”’ wonderful detective-talent to some use, and find 
‘*Well, I s’pose he haint. He’s been gone since it for me!” 
two o’clock. Smith s’posed you’d told him to} ‘I am at liberty to accept any offer of work, 
come home. He’s run away with a thousand | for a sufficient remuneration, Helen—a sufficient 
dollars of old man Crego’s money.” | remuneration,’’ answered Hal, with a grand air. 
Jim straightened up. His soft eyes hardened, | Hal was a great reader of detective stories and 
flashed. | considered himself capable of bringing the most 
“You lie!” | crafty villains to justice, if he were only given 
The man, who was Dan Roby, the constable, | the chance. 
said : | If you'll bring me that umbrella, before Miss 
“You better be careful, Brayal. I just come! Danforth inquires for it, I will pay you five 
from the store. I come to arrest the boy. Beem | dollars !’’ said Helen, in desperation. 
Smith says the’ wa’n’t nobody else around when ‘And expenses ?”’ stipulated Hal. 
Crego laid his pocket-book down. Crego says he| ‘Yes, and expenses, of course. Now you | 
remembers laying it right down by the scales.” must make a business of it, young man, for I 
Hamuin GARLAND. want it off my mind entirely. I cannot endure 
this strain much longer.”’ 
‘] will make a business of it, cousin; I will 
make a business of it. We will consider the 
bargain made.”’ 








(To be continued.) 
me 
ee ee Later in the evening, Helen was comfortably 
The calm, tone. to chill; reading a new magazine in the library, with all 
oe, Fe oe ee oe, Se work-worn | troublesome thoughts put aside. She was inter- 
—All the Year Round. | rupted by a call from her newly-engaged detective. 
He produced a note-book and pencil, and, seating 
himself in a straight-backed chair, said, in a 
most business-like way : 
‘Please tell me the exact moment of your 
departure for the musicale.” 
“About eight o’clock; but that has nothing to 
do with it, for I didn't leave the um—”’ 


+ 9--—______ 
For the Companion. 


MISS DANFORTH’S UMBRELLA. 


It was an elegant article, made of some queer 
sort of imported silk, and had a carved handle of 
real ivory, bearing the initials “R. D.’’ But it “No remarks, please. And the hour of your 
was not chiefly on account of its quaint design or | return ?”’ . 
its rich material that Miss Danforth prized it, ‘‘Perhaps half-past ten; I don’t know.’ 
but because it was the gift of her old uncle, Judge “The exact moment to-day at which you first 
Aldrich, who was her beau-ideal of a man. So | noticed the article was missing ?”’ 
she told our Helen, when she called that day, “Oh, how stupid! I never know exactly about 
“Yes. Every one admires it, and I’m sure I do. | anything. It might have been three o'clock, or 
Uncle Henry’s gifts are all so rare and fine. Oh, | it might have been four.” 
he’s the dearest old gentleman !”’ “We will say three-thirty. 


’ 





Now, who called 


Judge Aldrich, who was a favorite with all the “Why, nobody was here but Mr. Harrington 
young ladies of his acquaintance; and then, with | and Judge Aldrich, who came to see papa; oh, 
the usual polite good-byes, Miss Danforth | and mamma’s dressmaker, and that beggar; but 
departed. I had him sent around to the kitchen.”’ 

When Helen came back to the pretty south “Ah, here’s a clue, I think. Did the beggar 


exclaimed : “Yes, I think he did. I believe he took it! He 

“Why, if here isn’t Miss Danforth’s umbrella! | looked very trampish.’’ 

But her *“‘T don’t suppose you have his name and 

can do is to wait, and send it back by Hal, to- “Of course not! He didn’t leave his card.” 

morrow. ‘That boy must be put to some use.” “Then I shall have to follow up this clue by 
She put the umbrella into the vestibule, and the | interviewing the servants.’’ Then Harold left 

thought out of-her mind. But that evening as|the room, with an important air, and Helen 

she started out with her mother to attend Mrs. | resumed her reading. 

Agnew’s musicale, she noticed a dampness inthe| The next few days were busy ones for the 

air, and turned back to get her umbrella. young detective, who wrote letters, made trips to 


“There !’’ she exclaimed, impatiently, ‘‘mine is | various parts of the city, and studied detective 
away off up-stairs, and we’re late, now. I| books, to get the most approved plans for 
believe I'll take this one of Miss Danforth’s. I’m | hunting up stolen articles. 








sure she would not object; and I don’t believe 
she will be at the musicale, for she didn’t 
mention it this afternoon.” 

They started out under the silken shelter 
in so great a hurry that they soon forgot 
all misgivings, and arrived at Mrs. Agnew’'s 
in good spirits. The umbrella was deposited 
in the outer hall, and Helen entered the 
music-room to enjoy the evening. 

The programme was so good and Helen 
was so enraptured that she forgot that such 
a being as Miss Danforth existed; and as 
for the umbrella, she thought no more of 
that until several days later when she was 
preparing to make some calls. 

“Now,” she said, “I'll just stop at Miss 
Danforth’s myself, with that umbrella, and 
get it off my mind. Why, where is it? 
Now, Hal, have you gone and carried off 
that umbrella, as you do all the others ?”’ 

“My charming cousin,’ said Hal, de- 
scending the stairs, “I haven’t had an 
umbrella in my hand since you borrowed 
mine, last week !”” 

“Harold Weatherly, you know I didn’t 
borrow yours! You lost it yourself, as you do | to report progress, and found her very impatient 
everything! But, really, I must find this one. over his slow work, as she called it. 

Run and ask mamma if she has seen it, there’s a “My dear,’’ he remonstrated, ‘“‘such a deep 
dear !”’ problem cannot be solved at once. I have had 

While Harold reascended the stairs, Helen | several clues, and have followed them faithfully. 
ransacked all the front rooms in a flutter, and was | On interviewing the mail-carrier, I find he noticed 
quite distracted by the time he returned with her | the umbrella, as he handed in the mail, the 
mother, who was also in a state of worry. afternoon Miss Danforth called.”’ 

‘Are you sure you brought it home, dear, from ‘Well, I don’t see how that helps matters any,”’ 
the musicale ?’’ she said. | said Helen. 

‘“‘Why, mamma, what a question! You know| ‘No; probably you don’t see. But we under- 
how particular I am about such things, and | stand that the smallest of clues sometimes lead 
especially this umbrella.”’ | to a discovery.” 

“Yes, dear,” her mother responded, mildly, ‘“‘Well, what other clues are there ?”’ 

“but I believe I would inquire there.” “I tracked the beggar for several blocks, and 

“Well, I Anow I didn’t leave it,’’ Helen called | then lost him. But at the police-station, I found 
out, as she went out to the carriage. But, never-| a man nearly answering to his description—that 
theless, her first order to the driver was, ‘To | is, he was minus a leg, but he was very tall, and 
Mrs. Agnew’s, around the corner;’’ and in three I understand that the one who called here was 
minutes she was inquiring of Mrs. Agnew if an | short. I found another beggar, down town, who 
imported silk umbrella had been left there a few | was very short, but who had two legs. Then, by 
evenings before. ' searching the pawn-shops, I found an umbrella 

She hardly knew whether she was disappointed | with an ivory handle, but it was an old one, and 
or delighted to learn that no such article had been | had no initials, so I had to give that up. 
found. It was a worrisome matter; but then, it ‘Now I have a new plan of work, which I 
was something to convince mamma and Harold | think will be successful; but I will not take time. 
that she was right. | now, to explain it. Here are a few letters, in 

It was not without a touch of triumph, there- answer to my notes of inquiry, which, perhaps, 
| you may enjoy looking over.”’ 

‘‘Mamma, I find there was no umbrella left at Laying down the letters, Harold left the room 
Mrs. Agnew’s, so you see I didn’t forget it. But |—rather hastily, perhaps, but not without sufti- 


The third day he appeared before his employer 











where can it be? Some one has certainly taken | cient professional dignity. 


Helen opened the first letter with some curi- 
osity, and found it quite entertaining but rather 
puzzling. It read: 


Mk. HAROLD WEATHERLY. 

I was somewhat surprised to receive your letter, 
politely (?) hinting that I had stolen an umbrella 
from your aunt’s house. I never have been in the 
habit of stealing from the houses where I have 
been employed as a seamstress, and I have never 
had the reputation of being a thief, in spite of your 
gentlemanly (?) insinuations to the contrary. 

Yours respectfully (?), 
N. SMILEY. 


“Well, this is a pretty state of affairs!’’ ex- 
claimed Helen. ‘I had no idea the boy would 
look up mamma’s dressmaker, when I mentioned 
her. Now, I suppose she’s mortally offended, 
and will not come near the house again. Now, 
who can this letter be from? Why, it’s Will 
Harrington’s handwriting, I do believe !”’ 

Sure enough, the note was written in the 
precise and elegant chirography of a young 
gentleman of Helen's acquaintance, and ran thus : 


Mr. Harrington knows nothing of the umbrella 
described, never having, to his knowledge, seen 
one of that description. 


” 


“Oh, dear! this is worse than ever!’ sighed 
Helen. ‘Probably he thinks it’s mine, and is 
astonished that he should be suspected of taking 
it; and now, probably he won't come again! I 
will find that Harold and send him back home, 
just as soon as I can.” 

But as she rose to leave the room, the doorbell 
rang, and she ran to answer it. Her frown 
changed to a hopeful smile as she thought that 
perhaps something was coming to put an end to 
this wretched affair. 

But the smile was chased away in its turn, as 
she beheld in the doorway no less a personage 
than Miss Danforth herself! In a flash, Helen 
thought, “‘She’s come after it, at last! My sin 
has found me out!”’ 

Miss Danforth did not look very forbidding, 
however, as she said, in her chatty way : 

“I hope you’ll forgive me, Miss Helen, for 
dropping in upon you at this hour, but I did want 
to consult with you about that committee-work— 
why, what is the matter, my dear?” 

Helen was gazing, with wide, fixed eyes, not 
upon the face of her caller, but upon the carved 
ivory handle of the umbrella which Miss Dan- 
forth was placing in the hall-rack. 

‘“*What is it, Miss Helen? Are you ill?” 

“No, I,—yes,—of course not,’’ stammered 
Helen, feeling the way, blindly, to the parlor. 
““Your—your umbrella!” 

“My umbrella? Yes, I remember that you 
admired it the other day. And, do you know? 
I’ve had such a queer experience with it, since 
then! I left it somewhere the other day, when I 
was calling, and was greatly worried over it 
until evening, when I went to Mrs. Agnew’s 
musicale. There—wasn’t it singular!—I 
found it as I passed through the hall. I 
had probably left it there in the afternoon, 
when I stopped with some flowers. Well, 
that was simple enough; but yesterday I 
received the strangest letter from Uncle 
Henry, who is in New York for a few 
weeks. I can’t make it out, atall. Here 
it is; I will read it to you: 

DEAR ROSE: The enclosed telegram is a 
bit puzzling, but I see by it that you have 
lost the umbrella I gave you, and ‘have 
employed a detective to look it up. I’m 
glad to see you care so much for it, but 
am sorry you suspect me of being such an 
Indian giver as to take back my gift. Let 
me know if you fail to find it, and I will try 
to replace it. Yours truly, H. A. 


“Now, isn’t that queer? But the tele- 
gram is the strangest thing. Just look at 
it. I wonder who ‘H. W.’ can be, and how 
in the world did he know that I lost my 
umbrella for three hours? And what 
business was it of his, anyway? And why 


‘should he telegraph Uncle Henry ?”’ 


Helen did not answer any of these numerous 
questions, for all the forces of her being were 
concentrated upon the telegram in her hand. 
This is what she read: 


To JUDGE HENRY ALDRICH, NEW YORK. 

Did you take umbrella, carved ivory handle, 
marked R. D., imported silk, from hall-rack in 
house where you called on the fourteenth inst.’ 
Please answer at once. Will pay charges. 

H. W., Private Detective. 


“I—this is very strange,”’’ said Helen, weakly, 
trying to decide whether or not she could manage 
to turn the subject without letting Miss Danforth 
suspect that she knew any explanation of this 
new mystery, and not daring to confess the truth. 

She was about to make a bold stroke, and 
begin on the subject of the committee-work, when 
suddenly Hal rushed into the room, waving the 
umbrella in his hand. 

‘Here, coz!” he shouted. ‘Found it at last! 
It’s been returned, secretly, by some one who’s 
been frightened by my energetic search. Hur- 
rah!’ He gave another frantic wave to the 
object of his enthusiasm. 

Helen rose, with the dignity of desperation, 
and said : 

“Harold, vou do not observe that I have a 
caller; please leave the room.” 

“T beg the lady’s pardon, I’m sure, and hope 
she will excuse a little professional enthusiasm,” 
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said Harold, bento énuate, as he went out of | 
the room. 


questioning, and Helen then had the good sense unabated, we nailed another board across the | combination. 











horses with‘hay. Then taking a beats at the hazy 


Miss Danforth’s face was full of | sky, and observing that the wind was blowing | have been able to return. 


COMPANION. 


venture alone so far from the house would hardly 
So we arranged a 
back 





I walked sidewise with my 


to answer it with a complete explanation of all | window, spread our blankets on the adobe floor, | to the storm half-way to the posts, and stood at a 


the troublesome circumstances of the past week. 
It was a severe trial, but it had its reward, for 
Miss Danforth saw the humor of the situation, 
and set Helen at ease by laughing, long and 
heartily, at her story. 


This was a great relief, and Helen went to bed | 


that night with an easier conscience than she had 
possessed for some time. But her tranquillity 





was somewhat disturbed, when, just as she was 
getting drowsy, she heard the voice of Harold 
shouting through the key-hole : 

“QO Helen!—‘I know I didn’t leave that um- 
brella at Mrs. Agnew’s; I’m very particular 
about such things!’ ”’ 

Her temper was still more ruffled when, next 
morning, she found, under her plate at breakfast, 
this document: 


Bill for Services in Miss Danforth’s Umbrella Case. 








Expenses. 

Stationery for letters and notes $ .10 
Stamps for ditto . 32 
Car fare, to and from — office e, police. e- 

station, etc. . ‘ A5 
Telegram to Judge Aldric h_ 75 
Reply from ditto 25 
Pay to assistant (Tommy Jones) in trac. 

ing beggar -10 
Money to beggar for hav ing been w rongly 

suspected ° 25 
Bouquet to Miss N. Smiley, for ditto 1.00 
Box cigars to Mr. Will Harrington, for 

ditto ° . . 5.00 
Total of Expenses . ° ‘ % 8.22 
Charges for bringing umbrella before 

Miss Danforth inquired for it $ 5.00 
Total amount due to H. Weatherly, ie 

vate detective $13.22 


GRACE F AYE Koon. 
~~ o—__ 


For the Companion. 


A COLORADO SNOW-STORM. 


March 7, 1878, opened in Colorado one of the 
finest mornings of the year. The early forenoon 
found me riding from Holt’s sheep and cattle 
ranch, fifty miles east of Colorado Springs, on the 
first stage of a journey southward to Las Animas, 
on the Arkansas River. The distance was some- 
thing over a hundred miles. 

I rode a large Comanche pony, called “Flying 
M.” from a former owner’s brand imprinted on 
its left hind-quarter. 

By and by I noticed for the first time that the 
wind had become strong, and a haze was gather- 
ing about the distant mountain peaks and softly 
dimming the horizon. 

At Thurlow’s sheep ranch I shared with the 
inmates their noonday meal, and awaited a 
ranchman named Stone, an Englishman, who 
was to meet me here. He soon appeared witha 
wagon and pair of horses, and early in the 
afternoon we started on our way to the south. 

The sky was partially overcast, though the sun 
shone bright. The wind blew strong ahead, and 
did not go down with the approach of sunset. 
The trail led over a lonely prairie, and the only 
sign of human life that came in view that after- 
noon was a sheep-station, and a mile away from 
it, asolitary shepherd watching his flock as it fed. 

Just before dark we reached Cramer’s ranch, a 
summer Cattle-station, at this season deserted by 
its owner. Standing in an enclosure formed by a 
wire fence was a flat-roofed adobe house of a 
single room, facing the south. 


A few feet in the rear was a dugout, built into 


the side of a slope. In this we stabled our horses, 
and then entered the house, the door of which 
was unfastened. 

With some broken pieces of board brought in 
the wagon, and some chips picked up in front of 
the house, a fire was started in the rusty stove, 
coffee made, steak broiled, and supper got under 
way. Stone, who 


country, had prepared for the trip a half-barrel of 
cakes, pies and bread, in addition to the ordinary 
camp supplies. 

After supper we visited the dugout, and fed the 


had been a baker in the old | 


and went off to dreamless slumbers. | 


point where I could see both them and tlie house. 
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his household well. But the storm had wrought 
sad devastation in his corrals and stable, which 
had been packed full of snow. Fortunately for 
Stone, nearly all his horses were 
range, and most of 


loose on the 


them survived the storm, 


Some time between midnight and morning we | Bracing backward against the wind, I stood as a | although driven far to the south before it. 


| 
were awakened by a shower of snow that streamed 


|in on us through the window. Rousing, we | 
found the wind had shifted, and was now blowing | 
hard from the northwest. A fine snow was sifting | 
in from every crack and crevice in the rear side 
of the house, and had already formed a consider- 
able drift on the floor. | 

We closed the win- | 
dow more completely 
by nailing a piece of 
gunny-bag over the 
aperture, shifted our | 
blankets to another | 
part of the room, and 
went again to sleep. 

We slept until day- 
break. Then waking, | 
I became aware that | 
the morning was cold ; 
and as I raised my 
head from the saddle 
which served me as a 
pillow, I left behind 
a profile mold of my 
face in snow. The 
floor and everything 
upon it was covered 
a foot deep with 
unbroken snow, the 
surface of which fol- | 
lowed the contours of | 
the objects beneath it. 
We crawled out of the blankets, shook ourselves 
and looked out. 

How changed was the scene from that 
yesterday! Instead of a wide expanse of brown 
prairie, with bluffs, ravines and distant horizon, 
there was to be seen abroad only thick snow 
blown from the northwest with terrific force 
horizontally along the prairie, heaping against 
and burying with astonishing rapidity whatever 
stood in its way. Fences, corrals, everything 
was hidden from sight. 








of 


Snowed In. 


It was my first experience ina blizzard. Stone, 
an old hand in the country, regarded it slowly 
with an expression far from approving. Then 
putting his hands in his pockets and shivering, 
he walked back into the house, saying, ‘‘We'll 
have breakfast, and then see what's to be done.’ 

Breakfast was prepared and eaten, and our 
blankets lifted out of the snow and shaken. ‘Then 
fully dressed and muffled up, we started out to 
look after the horses, which were presumably 
buried in the dugout which lay behind us in the 
| direction from which the storm was coming. 
| As the house faced the south, the air was 
| comparatively calm for a few feet about the door. 
Stone started around the corner to go toward the 
dugout, but did not get out of sight before he 
retreated to the shelter of the house. 

“No man,” he said, when he could speak, ‘‘can 
face that wind and live.” 

I laughed at him. 

“The trouble is,’’ I said, 
man, and are not used to snow-storms. 
born in Maine, and grew up among them. 
me show you how. to take one, head on.”’ 

So I plunged around the other corner of the | 
house in the direction of the dugout. My 
momentum carried me about two steps into the 
storm, and there I stopped. The wind pushed | 
me bodily back, while the fine snow, driven witH | 
tremendous force in my face, filled my eyes and 
air passages in an instant. | 

It was not simply that I could not confront it 
and breathe; it actually drove the breath from 
my body. One could almost as well have 
breathed in the flame from a blast furnace. 

The instinct of self-preservation prevailed, and 
I came back faster than Stone had done. 





‘you're an Ragieh | 
I was | 
Let | 





Uniting Forces. 


But something must be done to save the horses, 
whom we feared might be already overwhelmed. | 
Taking with us an old shovel found in the ranch, | 
and a bag of corn, we pushed along the side of | 
the house, holding our faces from the wind, and | 
guiding ourselves by the wall, walked backward 
against the storm, bracing and struggling hard 
not to be driven ahead, until we tumbled over a 
bluff in the rear, and landed in a drift in the lee 
of the dugout. 

Entering, we found the horses with only their | 
necks and shoulders above the snow, which ina 
short time would have buried them completely. | 

Tramping down the snow and throwing it left | 
and right with hands and shovel, we got to the 
animals’ heads, and gave them a feed of corn. | 
While they were eating, we beat a passage | 
through the snow, so that by the time they had 
finished we were able to lead them before the | 
wind into the ranch house, which was thence- 
forward occupied jointly by them and us. 

The question of fuel was now imperative. 
in a while, ina momentary lightening of the gale, 
|a glimpse could be caught, at a little distance | 

away on the left, of a line of fence posts set in 
| the ground about eight feet apart, marking the 
site of an old corral. 








Once | 


jat a little distance ahead I could only 


| sheep with their forefeet on the upper 


landmark. 

Then Stone went beyond me to the posts, and 
loosening one in the ground bore it on his 
shoulder past me to the house. 
we soon secured half a dozen posts, which served 
us well as fuel. 

The afternoon brought no abatement of the 


In this fashion | and 





storm. We cooked and ate dinner, and considered | 


| the question of hay for the horses, the supply we 


had brought in the wagon being now exhausted. 





The next day, which was as fine as if no storm 
had occurred, corral, 
digging down through the snow to find his milch 
breeding within. Here they 
found—some dead, some merely breathing, and 
others, the calves especially, alert and active 
when released from their snowy prison. 

For three days I remained with Stone, helping 
him to rescue his cattle. Then I said 
to my entertainers, mounted Flying M., and rode 


we made a search over the 


cows were 


good-by 


We had noticed the night before a stack just | back to the home ranch at Holt’s. 


outside the enclosure in which the cabin stood. 
We could locate it fairly by means of fences, and | 
so, a little later in the day, arranged an expedition 


| to it in quest of hay. 


The stack was surrounded by a wire fence to 
keep off marauding cattle. _This fence had 
become broken down on one side, and the stack 
was easy of access, but when we attempted to 
secure some armfuls of hay we were charged by 
a wide-horned Texas cow which had chosen the 
sheltered side of this stack as a desirable place of 
refuge from the bitter, driving storm. 


Stealing Hay from a Cow. 


As we did not wish to shoot the cow, we were 
compelled to circumvent her by stratagem. 
Making a feint on one side, and taking care not 
to get too far from the fence, I drew the animal's 
attention, and as she charged at me, Stone made 
dashes from the nearest part of the fence to the 
stack, returning to the shelter with hastily 
snatched armfuls of hay. 

The day wore on, and night closed down upon 
the rushing wind and snow. ‘The interior of the 
house was not over twelve feet square, and we 
discovered, to our inconvenience, 
amount of room is left for human 
when three horses are forced into 
quarters as companions. 

The night passed without adventure, and the 
morning dawned with a high wind still blowing 
snow from the northwest. The snow had ceased 
falling, though it yet filled the air, and a transient 
glimmer of light now and then through the storm 
showed that the sun was making a struggle to 


occupancy 
such 


appear. 
It seemed foolhardy to venture out, but Stone 
was filled with anxiety about his wife and 


children, whom he had left unprotected, and was 
anxious to return. ‘The storm sensibly 
diminishing; so in the middle of the forenoon 
the horses were harnessed, the wagon packed, 
and we started to the north toward home. 

On the surface of the prairie, where the wind 
had a clean sweep, the snow was not more than a 
foot deep, and the outlines of the rutted trail 
could in most places be discerned. 

It was in the ravines and hollows that the full 
effect of the storm was to be seen. Gulches 
thirty or forty feet deep, which we had laboriously 
crossed two days before, were now filled on a 
level from bank to bank, with snow so solidly 
packed by the force of the wind that we rode 
across them as one would on wet beach sand, the 
wheels and horses’ hoofs making hardly a mark. 

Stone, who knew the trail, mounted my saddle 
horse and rode in advance, signalling back the 
route to me, following with the team. 

The wind was intermittent. At times a squall 
would rise, and the flying snow fill the air so that 
catch 
uncertain glimpses of Stone, as with the peaked 
hood of his ulster pulled up over his head, he 


was 


| picked his way along the buried trail. 


The weather improved through the day as we 
toiled on, losing and finding the trail, and guided 
often only by the natural landmarks of the 
country, as they revealed themselves between the 
snow-squalls. 

A little after noon we came to the sheep-station 
we had passed two days before, and stopped at the 
door to learn how it had fared during the storm. 
The corrals were level full of snow, and a row of 
rail stood 


facing us. The rest of the flock were buried 
beneath. 
A Welcome. 
The shepherds welcomed our coming, and 


bread and 
They were 


invited us in to partake of the bacon, 
coffee that stood on their rude table. 
exhausted with their efforts to rescue their sheep, 
had seen no one since the storm, and could give 
no news beyond their own experience. 

We soon resumed our toilsome journey through 
the snow. Every feature of the country looked 
strange and unnatural, and the only signs of life 
in view were one or two groups of cattle running 
madly before the wind. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Stone’s ranch. 
The curling smoke from its chimney showed that 
its inmates were living. 

But it was a dismal sight to which the owner 
| returned. His and were nearly 
buried in snow, and a great drift covered the 
corral. His wife stood in the door, her children 
behind her, watching his approach. She had put 
on the rough outer garments of her husband, and 


house sheds 


| had tried to get to the stable in an effort to save 
Stone’s | 
But a man who should | worst apprehensions were relieved by finding all | the bodies of the rest, stood erect, with his head 


some valuable horses, but had failed. 


close | 





| 
| 


what a small | 


‘ 


| the 


Effects of the Storm. 


As I went to the north the effects of the storm 
became more apparent. The snow that filled the 
ravines, after three days of sunshine, still upheld 
my whose feet, as he went across deep 
gulches packed to the the prairie with 
snow, sank hardly to his fetlocks. The groups 
of cattle that during the winter had been grazing 
over the prairie had disappeared from the face of 
the country. 

At Holt’s ranch, with its many buildings and 
retainers, I first got news of the general ravages” 
of the storm. The owner’s cottage, less than an 
hundred feet from the home ranch, had been so 
shut off froin the main building by the storm that 
Patsey, a experienced in the country, 
became bewildered in trying to reach the main 
ranch from it, and but for timely rescue, would 
have lost his life in the attempt. 

Of nine thousand sheep on this great estate of 
one hundred and thirty thousand acres, nearly 
three thousand were buried in the snow. Most 
of the cattle had drifted earlier in the season 
southward to the valley of the Arkansas, which 
the storm did not reach, so the total loss among 


horse, 


level of 


cow boy 


them was slight. 

Every corral in this part of the country was 
buried level with the and these often 
were overtopped by high drifts. On Holt’s ranch, 
the work of getting out the buried sheep had 
begun in earnest, and all hands that could be 
pressed into the service were engaged in this, and 
in taking the skins from those that had perished. 

For the work of skinning the 
dead sheep went on. They lay under the snow 
in piles, in the places where they had been over- 
whelmed as they had crowded together in fear. 
Here and there one was taken out that remained 
alive beneath the snow, its breath and the warmth 
of its body having made about it a little cavern in 


fences, 


several weeks 
° 


which it could exist. 

The live were 
ascertained the of the 
snow. In passing over the cavity in which they 
lay the walker through, thereby 
releasing the sheep. I them in this way 
come leaping out of the hitherto unbroken snow 


whereabouts of these 


walking over 


sheep 
by crust 
break 
saW 


would 


nine days after the storm had burned them. 


Other Disasters. 


From the north, where the had been 
even severer, came reports of the loss of human 
life. Trains the Union Pacific road were 
blocked more than a week. The storm seemed to 
follow a detined and twenty-five miles 
west of Holt’s ranch its ravages were hardly felt. 

As the gradual disappearance of the snow made 
ordinary modes of travelling again practicable, 
the trails were strung with wagons from the 
ranches coming into town piled high with the 
sheep pelts. 

The loss of cattle became more evident with 
the melting of the snow and their bodies were 
found in every guich where, in seeking shelter, 
they had perished beneath the snow. 

It was a long time before the snow melted 
entirely away from the shaded sides of the 
guiches; as the drifts diminished, the lowering 
of the surface revealed day by day the bodies of 
missing animals. On the ranch on which I was 
living, the cattle generally turned up all right 
when collected in the spring ‘“‘round up,” and the 
back to their old 
localities to 


storm 
on 


course, 


scattered horses gradually came 
ranges, were rescued other 
which they had wandered. 

Four horses still remained unaccounted for, 
most valuable among them being a fine 
known from its color by the name 


or in 


Texas horse, 

of Sandy. 
One bright 

after the storm, 


April morning, more than a month 
when every vestige of snow had 
disappeared, | to riding over the 
prairie in search of a flock of sheep that had 
straved. ‘Three miles east of the ranch I came in 
my search to a deep prairie ravine, not often 
visited, and known from a tragedy that had taken 
there by-gone years as Dead Man’s 


chanced be 


place in 
Guleh. 
Coming unexpectedly upon the brink I saw at 
the sight. The four 
missing horses, revealed by the melting of the 
resting in the attitudes in which, 
they had been overwhelmed by 
the storm and perished. Three lay piled in an 
indiscriminate mass, and beneath them all lay 
the body of a little donkey that had strayed from 


bottom a most impressive 


snow, 
huddled together, 


were 


| the ranch with the horses. 


The fourth horse, Sandy, rising partially above 
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and one foot high in the air as he had died, | 
struggling with the snow. Stiffened in death, | 
this attitude of life was grotesque and awful. 

The finding of these animals accounted for the 
last of the losses on Holt’s ranch, and formed an 
appropriate finale to the scenes of disaster of this 


noted storm. CLARENCE PULLEN. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


POPULAR ERRORS ABOUT INDIANS. 


Having penned the above heading I may well 
pause, for what a curious error it was—curious at 
least to our modern ideas of geography—that led 
Columbus to imagine he had discovered India 
when a broad continent and a broader ocean 
separated him from that distant land! 

No doubt our Indians thrive under this name 
as well as they would have thriven under 
another. At all events they bore its infliction 
with equanimity, as indeed why should they not? 
They had no name for themselves as a race, and 
a worse appellation for them might easily have 
been coined, though the term does involve a 
geographical error. 

At all events this much may be said in its 
favor, that it is a better name for them than they 
frequently bestow upon each other, for their tribal 


that are the reverse of polite. 

Each tribe always has had a name for itself. 
Though these names differ much in form, they | 
are alike in one respect, in that each generally 
contains the idea of superiority to all other tribes 
and peoples. For the American Indian is noth- 
ing unless patriotic, and such names as ‘“‘men of 
men,” “true men,”’ and ‘‘men’’—as though no 
other human beings could rightfully claim to be 
men—reveal this spirit. 

Vancouver made a funnier mistake in regard 
to the name of a tribe on the northwest coast. 
Hailing some friendly natives, he asked them 
their name. They, understanding nothing of 
what he said, answered with hearty good-will, 
‘“‘Wakash, wakash,” that is to say, ‘Good, 
good,’”’ equivalent, perhaps, in this case to our 
‘How are you?’’ Down into Vancouver’s log 
went Wakash as a tribal name, and thus were 
they introduced to the notice of the civilized 
world. 





The Indianss Color. 


Less excusable than such mistakes of names is 
the error embodied in the phrases ‘‘Red Indian,” 
or ‘“‘copper-colored race.’’ Our Indians are not 
red, whatever may be their color. Had nature 
colored them red, they would scarcely have been 
so fond of decorating themselves with red paint 
as they always have been, since it would scarcely 
have been visible. 

The color of the Indian race varies much 
individually, as does that of our own Caucasian 
race, and it also varies much with the different 
tribes. It is safe to describe them in general 
terms as brown. Some tribes are of a decidedly 
light shade of brown, while others are so dark— 
the California coast tribes for instance—as almost 
to suggest the negro. 

This, however, reminds me that our common 
idea of the African needs to be greatly modified, 
for many African tribes are decidedly light brown 
—lighter, to judge from descriptions, than some 
of the darker of our Indian tribes. It happened 
that the negroes who were brought to this 
country as slaves came from a particular region 
on the west coast of Africa, the Kongo regjon, 
where the natives are very dark-hued; and so we 
have assumed, not unnaturally, that all Africans 
alike are black. 

Numerous individuals have been noticed by 
travellers in some Indian tribes, as the Mandan, 
Zui and others, who are so light that the idea of 
their descent from European peoples gained cur- 
rency. It was chiefly this fact that lent weight 
to the theory propounded less than a hundred 
years ago, that colonies of Welsh had been 
planted in the wilds of America. As we now 
know, however, these light-colored Indians are 
simply of a natural light brown, or are albinos. 
Of the latter class perhaps those at Zufii are the 
best known. 


Aboriginal Population. 


Another error that the early explorers of our 
country fell into was that it was densely populated. 
Early Spanish accounts abound in exaggerations 
of the numbers of Indians encountered, and the 
number the cavaliers succeeded in killing. Later 
the exaggerated idea was kept up by estimates 
based upon the numbers met with on the coast 
and along the lakes and great rivers. It was 
taken for granted that the back country was 
equally populous. 

Later still, when reasonably accurate estimates 
of the Indian population were made, all sorts of 
theories were broached to account for their sup- 
‘posed astonishing decrease. The truth is that 
the country which we now call the United States 
was never densely populated by Indians. It is | 





Our Indians number to-day about two hundred 
and fifty thousand, and many persons believe that 
at no time in the past were there more than now. 
This theory probably errs in underestimating 
their former numbers. But it is not likely that 
there were ever a million Indians within the 
United States. 

How small a number this is as compared with 
the immense territory may be realized when we 
consider that nearly seventy times this number of 
civilized people have found room for themselves 
within the Indians’ territory, and that there are 
still large tracts of very sparsely-settled country. 

What a wonderfully dignified being the Indian 
of the novels is, to be sure! With what grandeur 
he stalks about, his person wrapped in a blanket, | 
his face in gloom! Rarely has an author the | 
temerity to make him smile; and to joke! Ah! 
that would be too much. 

I must confess that my feelings received no 
slight shock when I sought and found the Indian 
at home; for at the proper time, and under most 
every-day circumstances, no being can be jollier 
than he. He is good at repartee, enjoys a joke 
hugely, provided it is not at his expense, and is 
as unsparing of ridicule against his fellows as he 
is sensitive to it when directed against himself. 

There are of course Indians and Indians, and I 
doubt not that the Eastern tribes, who may be 
classed generally as woods Indians, were less 
light-hearted and gay than their brethren of the 
Western plains, of the pueblos, and of the sunny | 
skies of California. 

In the presence of strangers of official position, 
in council, and when engaged in affairs of 
moment, then indeed the Indian, of whatsoever 
tribe he be, can be both dignified and solemn. | 
Probably it is the picture of the Indian under 
these and similar circumstances that has given us 
our false notion of the Indians’ real character. 


Indian Women’s Work. 


There is another imputation against the Indians’ 
character which I wish to say a word about, and 
that is that he is utterly lazy and good-for- 
nothing, and leaves all the hard work for his 
squaw. A statement which has been repeated so 
many thousand times ought to and does contain 
some truth. An Indian woman’s lot is a far 
harder one than that of most civilized women. 

Many white women there are, however, in the 
United States, who work more hours in a day 
and more days in the year than the women of 
any Indian tribe I know of. And as for the 
women of the very poor laboring classes of 
Europe, not a few of them would be glad to 
change places with many an Indian squaw. 

The truth is, that in a barbaric community, the 
getting of food and clothing is hard work, and 
every member of the tribe, men and women, old 
and young, must contribute to the common stock. 
Naturally, most of the camp drudgery fell to the 
women, assisted somewhat by the boys and old 
men. The women must cook, sew, bring the 
wood and water, dress the hides and do no small 
part of the tillage of the soil. Hard work all this 
was, too. 

It will be asked, If the women did all this and 
more, as they did, what was left for the men to 
do? The answer is two very important things; 
to hunt and to fight. 

Hunting with the Indian was not, as with us, 
for fun. It was a business, and an exceedingly 
laborious one, full of danger, especially in winter. 

Constant warfare was the rule among our 
Indian tribes, and every camp was liable to sur- 
prise at any moment. The men must ever be on 
the alert, whether in camp or on the march, 
quick to detect the presence of an enemy, and 
ready to protect the helpless. 

Hence it was that the warrior class, which 
comprised all men capable of bearing arms, was 
exempt from the harder sorts of camp drudgery. 

The very games the men played were mostly 
designed to strengthen muscles and train the 
foot, hand and eye for sterner duties. If the 
women did more than their share of the hard 
domestic work, most of the greater toils and | 
dangers of savage life fell to the share of the 
men. If the men had their idle moments and 
games of relaxation, too, so did the women. 

I do not know of a pleasanter sight than an 
Indian camp reveals when the women assemble 
after working hours with shout and laughter, to 
play ball or to have an hour’s gossip together. I 
am sorry to say that the women vie with the 
men also in gambling games, of which both sexes 
are passionately fond. 

It must be admitted, however, that the men 
were the ruling class, and that they selfishly 
appropriated many privileges to themselves. 

Perhaps in no respect is the contrast between 
barbarism and civilization more marked than in 
the treatment of women, and no fairer test of 
civilization can be applied to a nation than the 
position of its women. 


‘The Indian’s Language. 


Some curious ideas are now and then expressed 
in regard to the Indian’s language. It sounds so 





unaccustomed ears. Indian languages not only | gone before, of which he is much afraid, than of 


fully answer the purpose of the Indian, but, 
when mastered by Europeans, as many of them 
have been, they prove to be excellent means for 
expressing thought. They are highly developed 
in many ways, and in nota few of their grammatic 


methods recall the classic tongues, the Greek and | 


Latin. 

The number of words in an Indian language is 
great—sufficient to express all the ideas that 
the Indian has. They possess many synonymes 
and many cunning grammatic devices for 
framing sentences. 

Of course they lack many words which the 
languages of civilized nations possess, just as our 
English of one hundred years ago lacked a wealth 
of words for new inventions which are common 
property to-day. But means of coining new 
words for new things, when the things come to be 
known, are as ready in the Indian’s language as 
in our own; and the Indian has actually coined 
thousands of new words to name the things 
which civilization has put into his hands. 


Numerous Dialects. 


We are not, however, to make the mistake of 
supposing that our brown-colored brother has 
but one language, or that the languages the 
different tribes speak are necessarily related. 
Very far from it. When the white man first 
appeared among the Indians of our country it is 
safe to say that they talked to each other of the 
strange apparition in not fewer than three hun- 
dred different languages, and in almost number- 
less dialects. 

What is more strange, when scholars came to 
classify these languages they discovered that 
they fell into nearly sixty groups or families, so 
distinct one from another that it seems as though 
each must have had a different origin. 

This is interpreted by some to signify that the 
Indians were dispersed all over the country 
before they began to talk, or at least before 
language had been developed into what is fairly 
to be called organized language. Whether this 
theory be true or not, the multiplicity of tongues 
renders it certain that very many thousands of 
years must have elapsed since the Indian first 
began his career on this continent. 

What is said above as. to the large vocabulary 
of Indian languages is enough to prove the falsity 
of a statement which has crept into many books. 
This statement is that the vocabularies of some of 
our Indian tribes are so scanty that gestures are 
necessary as an aid to conversation. Hence, it is 
said, the Indians of these tribes cannot carry on 
conversation when wrapped in their blankets or 
when in the dark. 

Such statements have no foundation in fact. 
The gesture language is common to almost all of 
our tribes, and is perhaps more highly developed 
among them than anywhere else in the world. 
But this is simply because of the fact, mentioned 
above, that there are so many distinct languages 
and dialects. ‘ 

The Indians of different tribes were constantly 
meeting on errands of war and errands of peace. 
Hence they needed the gesture speech, which 
became a sort of common language, intelligible, 
or easily made intelligible, to all. 


His Religion. 


The Indian's religion is a curious study, and 
the more curious because his ideas concerning 
the theory and practice of medicine are so inter- 
woven with his religion that it is hard to say 
where the one ends and the other begins. 

He seems to believe that everything has a 
spirit—that all animals, and even trees and 
stones, have within them spirits. When he slays 
a dangerous animal, therefore, he offers tobacco 
or apologizes to it, and explains the necessity his 
family was under for food; or else he lays the 
blame of its destruction upon somebody else. 

When he catches the first salmon of the spring 
run, he propitiates it by offerings and ceremo- 
nials, so as to appease the displeasure of its kind 
and to insure that the run will not fail the next 
season. 

He also takes care that the bones of slain 
beaver and deer shall not be gnawed by the dogs 
and the spirits of the slain enraged as a 
consequence. 

Thus most of his religious efforts are directed 
to the propitiation of these innumerable spirits, 
on the dne hand that they may not do him 
harm, and on the other that they may be won 
over to help him. He hopes they will make him 
a successful warrior and hunter, give him rain 
when he wants it, keep him well and strong, or 
cure him when sick. 

Good spirits, however, the Indian cared very 
little for; it was the bad, malevolent spirits that 
concerned him most. Hence the Indian ‘‘shaman,”’ 
or medicine man, is also his priest, so far as he 
has any. For it was the shaman who pretended 
an ability to control bad spirits and to coax them 
out of a person when they had once entered and 
taken possession. 

That the Indian believes in some sort of future 


not possible for people like our Indians, most of | much like gibberish, that it is not easy to believe existence is true, but that this belief had crystal- 


whom depended much upon hunting and fishing | that it is actually a language in the sense of our | lized into the form 


for a living, to exist in dense communities. 


of a “Happy Hunting 


| own smooth English. But German and French Ground,” of which we have heard so much, is 


Moreover, their natural increase was slow; for | sound hardly less uncouth to those of us who do | much to be doubted. 

To the Indian mind the future is vague and 
He seems to be much more concerned 
in propitiating the spirits of his friends who have 


great numbers of the young children died from | 


disease and exposure, and an incessant warfare | tongue to the stranger, or our own English to | uncertain. 


did much to keep down the population. | 


not understand them than does an Indian’s | 


the Indian. All languages are gibberish to! 





preparing himself for a future state of any sort. 
The idea of eternal punishment he never dreamed 
of. 

The idea of a Great Spirit, or Supreme Deity 
who watches over the destinies of mankind, was 
brought to the Indian by his white brother, and 


|is a conception to which the Indian had not 
| reached. 


The gods or fetishes he supplicated for aid 
were innumerable. Each fetish was the peculiar 
property of one individual, and was supposed to 
have enough to do in looking after his peculiar 
interests. 

The Indian had not risen even to the conce)- 
tion of a family, much less a tribal, God, and 
the nobler conception of a Being Whose love and 
care extends to the whole universe was far, far 
above him. 

In respect to his religious beliefs the Indian 
was like a child, as he was in many other ways; 
and we shall do well to show towards his strivings 
for better things, crude and imperfect as they 
may seem, the same charity and kindly feeling 
that we show towards the child’s first efforts. 

H. W. HEensHAw. 
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For the Companion. 


A FAGOT-PARTY. 


If you would like to entertain a few friends 
with a little variation from stereotyped games 
and amusements, there is nothing prettier or 
simpler than a ‘‘fagot-party,’’ provided you are 
so fortunate as to have an open grate—or, better 
still, a wide, old-fashioned fireplace—in your 
parlor or drawing-room. 

For an entertainment of this kind, at which | 
was a guest not long ago, some twenty-five 
invitations had been issued, each of which was 
accompanied by the explanation that the guest 
would be expected to bring a ‘‘fagot,’’ in the 
shape of some contribution to the pleasure of the 
company—a story, grave or gay, a reminiscence 
of travel, a recitation, an impersonation, or a 
song. 

There was the widest range of choice; but none 
must come empty-handed—or rather, empty- 
headed. 

The appointed hour was an early one—half-past 
seven o'clock of a winter evening. We were 
shown by our host into the dining-room to partake 
of delicate, but simple refreshments. 

After this entertainment we returned to the 
parlor, where a bright fire was burning in the 
grate. Upon the hearth before it stood an 
immense wood-basket, filled with fagots composed 
of small bundles of slips of fragrant, resinous 
pine, cut about eighteen inches long. Concealed 
within each fagot was a small packet containing 
some of the powder used for making ‘colored 
fire ;’’ and the stout hempen cord with which the 
sticks were bound was covered with gay ribbons 
of tissue-paper. 

When all the company were cozily seated in 
concentric semicircles around the glowing grate, 
the gas was turned out, leaving the room illumi- 
nated only by the dancing, flickering brightness 
of the firelight. 

Our hostess laid one of the pine fagots upon the 
coals; and while a crimson-tinted flame leaped 
up the deep chimney-throat, touching every face 
with a rosy flush, she told us a little mirth- 
provoking story of her own childhood. 

When the laughter had died away, she called 
upon the friend seated nearest her, who in turn 
deposited a fagot upon the fire, and recited a few 
paragraphs from Hawthorne’s exquisite ‘Fire 
Worship.” 

Another and another followed, with his or her 
addition to the general cheer. 

A bright young college student, at home for the 
winter holidays, told of a reception given by a 
famous clergyman, at which he had been a guest, 
and described the interior of this gentleman's 
beautiful and stately home. 

A lady who had spent the previous summer 
abroad recalled for us a visit to Hawarden, where 
she had had the good luck to see Mr. Gladstone 
at his daily exercise at wood-chopping. She 
passed around, for the benefit of relic-lovers, one 
of the precious chips which had flown from the 
axe of the “grand old man.” 

Dr. ——, an old army surgeon, rehearsed some 
thrilling field and hospital experiences, while his 
friend, the minister, amused us with reminiscences 
of his early professional life, before the coat of 
dignity had become so well adjusted to his clerical 
shoulders. 

There were stories, songs and recitations, each 
to the accompaniment of a crackling fagot; and 
last of all, a young musician stole to the piano 
and played softly one of Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
“Songs without Words’’—a fitting close to an 
evening so full of novel delights and vague fancies, 
changing with the lights and shadows born of 
the fire. 

Try giving a fagot-party, then, dear Ethel or 
Rosalind, and I am sure that neither you nor 
your friends will be disappointed. Each of your 
guests can do some one thing dest. Give him or 
her the opportunity of being pleased by pleasing, 
and you will be spared the dread of those deadly 
pauses in conversation, yawns stifled behind fans, 
real, though apparently well-bred quarrels at 
card-tables, and above all, ‘‘wall-flowers !"’ 

M. Ae Pe Se 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE ABOUT AIR. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
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This great Grecian philosopher was the first | to be common air “infected with fumes of acid | life, for our bodies all pass into it when we die. 


|man who clearly demonstrated that air was a 
material. He pointed out that if a vessel like a 


water did not enter it. For this reason the air 
must occupy the closed space. 
followed that if air is matter, it must possess 
weight; but Aristotle did not draw this logical 
conclusion, which, in fact, did not force itself 
upon the minds of men until fourteen hundred 
years afterward. 

Then a great Saracen, Alhazen by name, exper- 
imented upon air with a balance in his hand. He 
found that the lower strata of air were heavier 





| Wollaston did in this century, that though there 


than the upper strata, and he even speculated, as | 


and sulphurous spirits.” 
So inveterate was the idea that air was an | 


| Hales to see the importance of their discoveries. 


chemist, who did what Alhazen had already done 
in 1000, experiment with the balance in his hand. 

Hales had shown that air was a constituent of 
many substances, and Black now tried to deter- | 
mine how much was fixed in this way. Solomon 
| cneer the fact in early biblical times. He said 
| that singing to a heavy heart was like pouring 
‘‘yinegar upon nitre.”’ Nitre here is a mistransla- 
tion of the Greek word natron, which means 
Vinegar and soda cause an 





| carbonate of soda. 


Every youth at school who has studied physics |is a repulsion between its particles, the atmos- | effervescence from the escape of an air. Black 
at all now knows that air has weight, that it | phere is not infinitely spread throughout space, | studied this escaping air with his balance. 
‘ but must be limited to fifty-eight miles from the | 


consists mainly of seventy-nine parts of nitrogen 
and twenty-one parts of oxygen by volume, and 
that there are small quantities of carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and various other substances always 
present in the air of the atmosphere. 

My object is not to ask my readers to receive a 
lesson which they know perhaps better than I do, 
because they are young and I am old, but to 
induce them to follow me in a passage of scientific 
history as to how we got our present knowledge 
regarding air. 

The first man, when he drew his first breath, 
became practically acquainted with air. The 
tirst act of life of every man shows his dependence 
upon air; the last act of his life is his inability 
to respire it. 


turn. 
buffets him with storms. Common knowledge 
of air is a necessity to every human being, but 
scientific knowledge has only been acquired by 
the tutoring of our senses, and by applying to 
them the perceptions acquired by cultured reason. 


Earliest Theories. 


The first philosopher who applied his mind to 
the explanation of air in a scientific sense was 
Anaximenes, who lived five hundred and forty- 
eight years before Christ. A century before that 
date Thales of Miletus studied the science of 
water, and tried to prove that everything was 
made out of it, contending that water was the 
true and only element in the universe. 

Anaximenes, on the other hand, thought every- 
thing was made out of air, and that Thales was 
stupid because he did not see that water came out 
of air as mist, as clouds, as rain, showing that 
air could be converted into water at pleasure. 
The very world, Anaximenes tells us, is composed 
of air, for you see it floating upon air as a broad 
leaf floats on water. 

Fire, said the philosopher, is made of air, for 
without it nothing will burn. Animals clearly 
consist of air, because if you take it away they 
die. As the essence of life is in the air, the soul 
must be a finely. rarefied air, and the gods and 
goddesses are simply varieties of aérial emana- 
tions. 

It is easy to smile now at these crude notions 
of early philosophers, but they were the early 
dawnings of science, and we are still far away 
from the meridian. In a few centuries more the 
philosophers of a future age will smile at our 
ignorance of air at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Abouta century later than Anaximenes appeared 
a great philosopher, Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
went much further than his predecessor. Diogenes 
believed that air was the soul of the world, the 
anima mundi which produced everything good 
and bad in nature. When the spirit of the air 
was in good humor, gentle breezes prevailed; 
when the spirit was fitful in temper, there were 
sudden gusts of wind; when in a towering rage, 
tornadoes and thunder-storms swept the earth. 

There was little advance in the philosophy of 
Diogenes beyond the mythology of the Babylo- 
nians, thousands of years prior to his time, when 
Ana, spirit of heaven, ruled the air, and when the 
earth and the water were governed by Ea. 


Superstitions. 


It was much easier, in the infancy of science, 
to think that everything had a special primordial 
spirit within it than, as we now know, that all 
things are governed by infinitely wise and unva- 
rying laws. 

From the views of Diogenes arose the old 
names of air—geist, ghost, gas. Air, according 
to him, has various spirits, some beneficent, some 
malign. The lower kinds of spirits grovelled on 
the ground; the higher spirits were in the purer 
air, which men breathed because they stood erect, 
and this accounts for the intellectual souls of men; 
while brute beasts, breathing the damp, vapory 
air with their noses near the ground, had naturally 
inferior souls. 

All these speculations in regard to air arose 
from men looking inward into themselves for 
explanations of phenomena, instead of looking 
outward into nature by observation and actual 
experiment. Aristotle introduced the latter 


method three hundred and forty-eight years 
hefore Christ, and may be viewed as the founder 
of chemistry, for he induced mankind to pull 
things to pieces, and see whether out of them 
could be got the elements of earth, air, fire and 
water, which he believed formed, by their admix- 
ture, all forms of matter. 


|earth. Modern philosophers have fixed it at 
| forty-eight miles. Alhazen discovered the laws 
‘of refraction in air, and explained that twilight 
| was caused by the refraction of the rays from the 
| setting sun. 


Galileo lays the Foundation of Science. 


Notwithstanding this wonderful advance in the 
perception of air by the great Saracen, no further 
marked progress was made till Galileo took up 
the study of air in 1630. When we put a tube in 


water and suck out the air, the water rises. | 


Aristotle knew this fact, and said the reason was 
very clear: 


| Did nature cease to abhor a vacuum above that 
height? What reconciled nature to a vacuum at 
thirty-four feet ? 

Galileo argued that it was the weight of the 
column of air resting on the column of water 
that pushed it upinthe pump. If this were true, 
not only must air have weight, but by weighing 
the coluinn of water in the pump you must have 
the exact weight of the air which held it up. 

Torricelli improved this experiment greatly. 
He thought if the weight of air would hold up 
water in a pump thirty-two or thirty-three feet, it 
would only be able to hold up quicksilver, which 
is thirteen times heavier, to one-thirteenth the 
height, or to thirty inches. 

He filled a tube thirty-four inches long with 
quicksilver, and turned it out into a basin filled 
with mercury. To his delight, the mercury in 
the tube fell down to thirty inches, and four 
inches of a vacuum remained at the top. Nature 
did not abhor this vacuum! 

The principle of the barometer was thus dis- 
covered. 

Let us see to what point mankind had arrived 
in 1643, the year of Torricelli’s great experiment. 
The weight of a square inch of air, reaching from 
the surface of the earth to the top of our atmos- 
phere, is about fifteen pounds; the weight of a 
square inch of water thirty-three feet high is 
fifteen pounds, and the weight of a column of 
mercury one inch square and thirty inches high 
is also fifteen pounds. 

But the air envelopes the whole earth forty- 


and put it into a gigantic balance, we should have 
to place in the opposite scale a solid globe of lead, 
sixty miles in diameter, to weigh the whole 
atmosphere ! 


Invention of the Air-Pump. 


When the weight of air was thoroughly recog- 
nized, the fact created much astonishment. An 
engineer, called Otto von Guericke, who lived in 
the ancient town of Magdeburg, astonished first 
his neighbors and then the whole empire by his 
experiments on air. He first invented the air- 
pump, with which air could be pumped out of 
the interior of a vessel as if it were water. He 
then fitted closely together two hollow hemispheres 
of copper, and by means of his air-pump and a 
stopeock extracted the air from the interior space 
thus formed. 

The air being removed, the atmosphere exerted 
an enormous pressure upon the globe ; and to show 
this, he harnessed eight horses to each hemisphere 
in the presence of the Emperor Ferdinand III., 
and of all the German princes assembled at the 
diet of Ratisbon in 1654. 

The sixteen horses were unable to pull the 
hemispheres apart, when thus emptied of air, 
though when air was admitted the Emperor 
separated them with great ease. 

The original copper hemispheres, with the old 
harness attached, are still carefully preserved in 
Germany. ‘They were lent to me in 1876 for a 
lecture on air, as were also the original apparatus 
of Galileo and Torricelli, now carefully preserved 
by the Italian government. 

I now pass from the history of the physical 
properties of air to its chemical constitution. 
That the air was a separate and original element 
was not doubted until after 1774. Other airs, 
with different properties from common air, had 
been already discovered by a philosopher called 
Boyle, who has been described as ‘“‘the father of 
chemistry and brother of the Earl of Cork.’’ He, 
however, believed them to be ‘fictitious airs’’— 
| that is, air mixed with other substances. 
| Soon after him Hales did make what we now 

know to be elemental gases, such as chlorine, 
hydrogen and nitrogen, as well as compound airs, 
| such as carbonic acid; but even he believed them 





“that nature abhors a vacuum.” | 
In each phase of his life air meets him at every | Galileo, experimenting with a pump, found that | it absorbed air. Now we know that it was not | 
It fans him with gentle breezes, and it | the water would not rise above thirty-three feet. | common air but 


eight miles high, and if we were to gather it all | 


The ‘ Phlogiston’” Theory. 


| On burning limestone that air is driven out, 
|and caustic lime remains, now used for mortar. 
Black found that the lime became lighter when 
this air was driven out. The chemists of his time 
(1750) said that this loss of weight was due to the 
driving out of the principle of fire, called phlogiston, 
which had gone into the caustic lime. 

‘Well,’ said Black, “if something has gone 
into the lime it must be heavier; but the balance 
| shows that it is much lighter. So it is the air 
| which I drove out that gave it the original weight.” 
| He left the burnt lime on the balance, and it 
became in time as heavy as before, showing that 





arbonic acid, which always 
| exists in the atmosphere, that was absorbed. He 
then made Solomon’s experiment by pouring acid 
} upon the mild lime, and found that the same 
| weight of air (carbonic acid) went out as when 
he burned it. 

He describes this air as the same which men 
give out when they breathe, and also the same that 
is found in the brewing of beer. Still Black 
missed a great discovery by not continuing his 
ex periments. 

It was reserved to Cavendish to describe this 
and other airs according to the lights of modern 
science. He also made the capital discovery of 
hydrogen, which when burnt produces water. 
His fame rather rests upon that discovery than on 


Analysis of Air. 


In 1772 air was split inté two things, something 
(oxygen) which was not then recognized, and 
nitrogen, which was got pure. Rutherford took 
a jar of air and put a mouse in it till it died. 
Then he washed the air with lime water, which 
took up ‘‘the fixed air’’ (carbonic acid) produced 
by respiration, and put in another mouse. Repeat- 
ing the washing, a condition was reached when 
the mouse died the instant it was put in. 

The residual irrespirable air we now know to be 
nitrogen, which forms the great bulk of air. 

Two years after this, Doctor Priestley showed 
how to separate the oxygen which is the second 
main constituent of air. Priestley was a zealous 
politician as well as a great chemist, and made 
himself so unpopular that his library was burnt, 
and his instruments destroyed by the mob, so 
that he had to fly to America as a land of 
freedom. The discovery of oxygen laid the basis 
of all our modern chemistry. 

Now what do my young readers think of this 
slow growth of our knowledge of air? Are they 
disposed to laugh at the errors of past philoso- 
phers ? They have seen theories rising and falling 
in slow succession. 

The theory of to-day is the error of to-morrow. 
Error is nothing but a shadow cast by the strong 
light of truth. Theories are an absolute necessity 





a subject at a particular period. 

They may be and often are wrong. Still 
theories are leaves of the tree of science which 
draws nutriment to the parent stem; and though 
they fall, they produce by their decay material 
for the new leaves which the tree again puts forth. 

I must now sum up very rapidly. Even now 


is so familiar to us. 


Modern Views. 


When I was a student, more than fifty years 
ago, air was held to consist of nitrogen and 
oxygen, with watery vapors and a little carbonic | 
acid. Since then many interesting little strangers 
have been born. Ammonia, nitric acid, ozone, 
and an infinite number of little organisms, which 
exert much influence in promoting decay and 
putrefaction, and in producing or averting disease, | 
have been found in the atmosphere. 

We are gradually going on with our knowledge, 
| and every year adds something to it. During my 
own time the connection of air with the life 
| of plants and animals has been discovered. 
Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia saw the 
| connection of air and life, but explained it by the 
| action of fetish spirits. Their spirits have now 
| resolved themselves into a distant luminary—the 
sun—one hundred million miles from us, which, 
| striking the earth in the great act of creation— 
“Let there be light and there was light’’—enabled | 
plants to become the laboratory of organic life. | 

It is quite true that air is the grave of all organic | 











an exhaustive examination of airs. 


for the progress of science, because they collect in | 
a common focus all the light which is shed upon | 


we are far from a full knowledge of air though it | 


But the air also is the cradle of organic life, for it 


is from the air that all life comes through the 


tumbler were turned upside down in water, the | element, that it was impossible for either Boyle or | plants which mold it into forms of organic life. 


Were it not for this wonderful circle between 


Of course it| This was reserved for Black, a famous Scotch | plants and animals, each feeding on the other, in 


|a process of nutrition in successive digestion and 
decay, the balmy atmosphere of the poets would 
| become a huge sewer of pestilential foulness. 

The oxygen which we breathe to-day may have 
been distilled for us by the great trees that skirt 
the Orinoco or the Amazon, or oxygen formed by 
the glowing sun of the tropics may have been 
breathed out by the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, 
or by the cinnamon-trees of Ceylon. They in turn 
take up the carbonic acid which we pour into the 
atmosphere by burning coal in the colder regions 
of the earth. 

There is not a blade of grass nor an animal too 
much in the world; one balances the other in the 
economy of life; one feeds upon the other; and 
each is necessary to the continuance of organic 
life upon the earth. 

The dissolution of one generation is the condi- 
| tion for the existence of a succeeding generation. 


—2Oo 


For the Companion. 


BARBARIAN BABIES. 


When a little duck picks its way through its 
shell, it shakes itself, begins to quack, and paddles 
| off toward a puddle of water. A pig no more 
| than a few hours old can scramble around and 
| make nearly as much noise, grunting and squeal- 
ling, as can its mother. A colt or a calf, when 
| very young, can travel many miles by its parent's 
side. 

But the human young one is such a helpless 
being that, if left to itself even when it is several 
years old, it must die. It is just a little bundle 
of gristle and soft muscle, with a few active 
nerves, and a brain in the process of construction. 

Children of civilized people usually have a 
| watcher, who is either a grandmother, mother, 
| sister, or nurse, and they are supplied with food, 
}and have warm, comfortable homes to live in. 
| When they are tired of their cradles, they can 
| creep about on the floor. 

But with most barbarous tribes the houses have 
| little fire, or none at all, and the members of the 
family are too much occupied in getting food to 
devote all their time to the children. The babies 
have, therefore, little beds, cradles, or, more 
| properly, homes of their own, where they are 
| tucked away or strapped in, with warm skins 
}and rags, where they can be kept from mischief, 
| and in which they can be carried on their mother's 
| back as she travels or works. 

Our beautiful baby-carriages, with their soft 
| linings and warm coverings, our dainty cribs and 
| beds, with the lace spreads and fancy blankets, 
}are adapted to our life. They represent our 
| civilization; and while we are pushing these 
beautiful carriages or rocking these dainty cradles, 
let us see how the children of some other people 
| of the world get their airings or take their naps. 

The Lapps, a people who live in the most 
| northerly part of Europe, make a little boat- 
shaped cradle of wood (Fig. 1), into which they 
| first put dry moss, and afterward lay the naked 
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FIG. 1. 


baby, covering him with moss or rags, and putting 
over all a covering of reindeer skin. Here the 
little fellow kicks and cries, or laughs and sings, 
as he chooses, and very little attention is paid to 
him. 

Sometimes this cradle is hung to the side of the 
hut by cords, or to the mother’s back by a string 
passed around her forehead. When the family 
starts on a journey, the baby’s cradle is swung 
to the reindeer’s horns, and ‘‘baby, cradle and 
all’ go swinging over the ice and snow. 

These little fellows, when they take a bath, 





| wear a funny little cap to protect their heads. 


Their mother believes that if the water soaks in, 
it will give the child ‘water on the brain.’’ 
Russian babies—of course we are speaking now 
of the more primitive peoples of the great Russian 
Empire—are given no clothes until they are 
baptized, when the priest puts on each child a 
little shirt. This they wear till they are four 


years old. At that age the boys have a kind of 
little breeches, and the girls little sleeveless 
dresses. 


In winter they wear a fur overcoat, and shoes 
of woven bark, cloth, or strings. 

On the other side of the pole from the Lap- 
landers, in the Arctic regions, are the Eskimos of 
North America. Their manner of caring for 
their children is not at all like that of the Lap- 
landers. 

They are extremely tender and careful of their 
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young, and never go from home without them. | 
They spend many hours during their long, weary 
winter in devising games and making toys with 

which the little ones shall while away the time. | 

In the winter the houses of the Eskimos are | 
made of snow, and within them they burn blubber | 
and oil. The babies cannot very well be strapped | 
to frames and set against the side of the house to 
amuse themselves, because they would freeze. 
The mother has a great fur hood attached to her 
skin dress. Into this the baby is put when it is 
born, and there it lies and sleeps, being taken out 
only to be fed. It wears no clothes, and does not 
need them, for the fur is soft and warm. 

After it has lain in the hood some months, the 
little Eskimo child begins to be ambitious, and 

crawls up and peeps out. 

If it sees a stranger, or 

notices anything that 

frightens it, it nestles 
- back into its house, and 

lies very quiet and still. 

When it becomes 

stronger, it crawls upon | 
its mother’s shoulder, | 
and tickles her ear or | 
pulls her hair as she | 
goes about her work | 
with the little fellow | 
hanging around her} 
neck, or sitting on her | 
shoulder. The mother | 
is not as much annoyed | 
by the baby’s perform- | 
ances as she would be | 
by a fly (Fig. 2). 

Here is a picture of a Russian cradle or baby- | 
house (Figs. 3 and 4),—for it is really like a 
house,—which is made of wood or braided rushes, 
and lined inside and out with skins. The baby 
is placed inside. If it is summer, the lid is left 
open; if winter, it is closed. To prevent the child 
from smothering in such close quarters a little | 
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hole is left at the top, which is covered with skins. 
This the mother opens now and then, and lets in 
what fresh air is absolutely needed. ‘This cradle 
may be hung to the side of the house, or to the | 
saddle when travelling. 

Most of the cradles of the Russian tribes are 
meant to be suspended. One of these is some- 
times made in the form of a basket, sometimes 
with little legs which allow it to set on the ground. 
Some cradles are so 
made that they may 
be carried by the 
mother as she works 
in the field, and have 
over them little can- 
opies to keep the sun 
from troubling the 
babies. 

Many of the Amer- 
ican Indian and Es- 
kimo cradles have 
these awnings, as in 
Fig. 9. This is a birch- 
bark cradle of the 
Alaska Indians. The 
canopy in this case is 
used not so much to keep off the sun as for a) 
frame on which to stretch a netting to keep the | 
mosquitoes from making a meal of the baby. 

Some of the awnings both in Russia and Arctic 
America are used to hang playthings to, and 
often to protect the child’s head from blows, 
which it might receive in falling. Occasionally 
they are used to change the shape of the child's | 
head, as we shall see. All these cradles, wherever 
found, have little beds of feathers, felt, hay, straw, 
or old clothes. They also have a little pillow, 
and a curtain of calico, linen or silk. 

In Russia, in order to teach them to sit up 
straight, the children are bolstered up with rags, 
in chests or boxes, until they cannot help but sit 
straight. 

In Tobolsk, Siberia, the people cut off the 
trunk of a tree (Fig. 5), hollow it out, and make 
a seat on the inside, with a place for the legs to 
hang down; and into this 
solid chair the baby is put. 
The block is so heavy that 
it cannot be tipped over by 
the child. The Alaskans have 
rude chairs, really blocks 
with a high back, to which 
the child is strapped in order 
to teach him to sit up. 

In southern Russia a board 
is placed between the child's 
legs, as it lies in the cradle 
frame, in such a way as to spread the hips apart. 
This is done so that, when he is grown to man- 
hood, his legs will fit around a horse. This 
deformation is said to be so successful that the 
people belonging to this tribe are never thrown | 
from their horses. 

The simplest and most primitive of the cradles 
in America are those of the Comanches (Fig. 6), 
who live in New Mexico and Texas. It is a 
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| of carrying the cradle after 
| the child is dead. 
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straight piece of bear-skin laced up, with a little | They do this to shape the head to a kind of a 


piece sewed into the foot. 
is tucked and laid down in the hut, or swung on 
the mother’s back. 

Very elaborate, in comparison with this simple 
cocoon, is the cradle of the Sioux (Fig. 7), who 
live in Dakota and Wyoming. The wooden 
frame is painted yellow, 
and is studded with brass 
nails. The little Sioux is 
strapped so tight to the 
cradle which rests on this 
frame that he grows per- 
fectly straight. The In- 
dians believe that as a 
result his lungs are strong 
and he is long-lived. 

So soon as he begins 
to know anything, the 
Sioux baby looks up and 
sees a wooden hoop above 
him, upon which are 
: little bells, feathers, bright 
pieces of tinsel and rags. With these he may 
play if he is in the humor; but if he is jaunting 
along on his mother’s back, as she rides on her 
pony across the country, he can only watch his 
playthings as they are shaken by the motion of 
the horse or blown by the wind, for then his 
arms are strapped down to keep him from hurting 
himself. 

When he grows still older and begins to look at 
his coverlid, he sees on it all sorts of queer 
figures—horses and dogs, and men pictured in 
bright red, yellow and blue quills. In this cradle 
he lives until he is half a year old. Although he 
may be the cause of much pride to his mother, I 
should not think she would take much comfort 
with him, because, since she must hold him, house 
and all, she cannot cuddle and snuggie him, nor 
feel his soft, warm cheek. 

For my part, I should be quite as happy to tend 
a baby done up ina starch box. But all people, 
fortunately, are not alike. A white mother loves 
you if you say her child is beautiful, whereas an 
Indian mother cares not at 
all for looks, but will fight 
if told that her child—a 
boy, of course, for girls are 
not considered worth car- 
ing for—is not strong. 

One of the peculiarities 
of the Sioux is their custom 
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“Tf the infant dies during 
the time that is allotted to 
it to be carried in the cradle, 
itis buried, and the discon- 
solate mother fills the cradle 
with black quills and feathers in the part which 
the child’s body had occupied. In this way she 
carries it around with her for a year or more, 
wherever she goes, with as much care as if her 
infant were alive and in it; and she often lays or 
stands it against the side of the wigwam, where 
she is all day engaged with her needle-work, 
chatting and talking to it as familiarly and 
affectionately as if it were her loved infant insiead 
of its shell. 

“So lasting and so strong is the affection of 
these women for their lost child, that it matters 
not how heavy or cruel their load, or how rugged 
the route they have to pass over; they will faith- 
fully carry this, and carefully, from day to day.” 

On our northwestern coast are Indians who do 
not think round heads are pretty. They take a 
board, or bag of sand, which they strap on the 
forehead of their soft-headed pappooses, keeping it 
there many weeks, until the head is slanted off to 
a peak in the back (Fig 8). This process seems 
cruel, but the baby knows nothing at all, and very 
likely the Indians reason that people are not hurt 
unless they know it. 

The little Flatheads, when they take a bath, 
do not have a pretty tub, scented soap and soft 
linen towels. They donot even have warm water. 

The mother takes the 





water in her mouth, 
spurts it on the child, 
and rubs it with her 
hand. 


Some of the half-civi- 
lized tribes of the world 
do not wash their chil- 
dren until they are a good 
many weeks old, believ- 
ing that bathing weakens 
them. In some parts of 
Russia, on the contrary, 
the mothers hold them 
near a steaming kettle of water, rub them long 
and hard, and then send them out into the snow 
to cool off. We should expect a child to die of 
pneumonia in a little time after such treatment as 
that; yet we do not learn that these little Russians 
perish in this way. 

Some of the southeastern people of Russia, 
among the Georgians and Armenians, think that 
short-necked people are deformed. When, there- 
fore, they put their children in their cradles— 
which are nearer like.our own than any we have 
here described—they strap them down and put 
the hair or straw pillows under their shoulders in 
such a way that their heads, hanging down, 
stretch out their necks, and make them grow 
long. 
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Into this the pappoose | bonnet which they wish them to wear, instead of 


making the bonnet to fit the head. 

When girls are six years old they put on a 
corset made of leather which is worn night and 
day, and which is so high that it covers the collar- 
bone in front. Upon it wooden boards are sewn, 
in such a way that the wearer is never able to 
bend over. This garment is dreaded by the girls, 
but they are obliged to wear it until they are 
married; or, in case they do not find a husband, 
until they die. 

The Cheremissians, a half-pagan tribe who live 
on the left bank of the Volga, in Russia, are 
remarkable for their very straight women. The 
young girls have their heads tied to the back of 
their belt, so they cannot stoop. 

The children of Lower California often stand 
and walk before they are a year old. When they 
are born, they are cradled in the shell of a turtle, 
or on the ground. As soon as the child is a few 
months old, the mother places it astride of her 
shoulders, its legs hanging down on both sides in 
front. In this way the mother roves about all 
day, exposing her naked and helpless charge to 
the hot rays of the sun. 

Certain early travellers in America, Captain 
John Smith among others, declared in their letters 
that the Indian babies were 
born white, and that their 
mothers dyed them with 
certain juices and oil, to 
make them bear exposure 
to the weather. The truth 
is that they are undoubted- 
ly born much lighter than 
mature Indians, and turn to 
a darker color afterwards. 

This moment, as we read, 
some little Laplander is 
swinging along on a rein- 
deer’s horn in his fur-lined boat; some little 
Eskimo is sleeping away his baby days in his 
mother’s hood; some little Lower Californian is 
being rocked in a turtle shell; some young 
warrior of the Sioux is swinging in his birch- 
bark house in the tree-top, while his mother works 
below ; some little Georgian is making a swan-like 
neck for himself; some little Comanche in his 
bear-skin case, not so wholesome and sweet- 
scented as we wish he were, is rolling about in a 
wigwam; some little Caucasian is trying to grow 
that she may rid herself of her cruel boards, and 
take a husband who may make her life quite as 
much of a burden as did her tormentor; some 
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little Turkish gipsy is journeying along in a} 


pack, such as a peddler carries; and some little 
real African, held to his mother’s back by a 
shawl, is dozing away in the sun. 

In a few years all these restless little people 
will have ceased to be restless. They will have 
grown up, and become men and women. But the 
shells, the hoods, the bear-skins, the corsets will 
not be empty; there will be the same wiggling, 
the same laughing, the same crying of another 
generation. From the shells, the hoods, the bear- 
skins and the corsets, roll out the warriors and 
wives of barbarian peoples. 

Harriet TAYLOR Upton. 
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HOW EPIDEMICS TRAVEL. 


The various quarantine services of the world 
originated long ago in mankind's recognition that 
diseases join in the procession of travellers from 
one country to another. Small-pox, cholera, 
yellow fever and other diseases are always some- 
where ‘‘on the road.” 

We attempt, more or less successfully, to keep 
these unwelcome immigrants out of the country. 
A quarantine service is a guard of medical men 
established to examine people who may be acting 
as common carriers of disease. 

If the medical guard find cases where the 
disease has shown itself, they may place sufferers 
in hospitals, as in the case of yellow fever 
patients, or may send the sufferers home, as 
when leprosy is found. Or ships with all on 
board are sometimes quarantined; that is, de- 
tained for a period sufficient to allow the suspected 
disease to manifest itself. 

This time varies from one to three weeks, 
according to the length of the period of incubation 
of the particular malady. Incubation means the 
time necegsary for a disease to show itself after 
having been taken into the system. 

The medical guards enforce other precautions, 
too. Clothing and some kinds of merchandise, 
more especially rags, are disinfected before they 
are allowed to pass into the channels of commerce. 
Now all of this is to prevent the incoming of a 
disease which is on its travels. Why and how 
diseases travel are matters, then, of great con- 
cern. 

An epidemic may be defined as the breaking 
out of an infectious or contagious disease, and its 
attack on a large number of people. The term is 
a modification of endemic, which signifies a 
disease of which we always have some cases. 
We may have an epidemic of an endemic disease. 
For example, measles is an endemic disease in 
New York, where the average of new cases is 
about thirty per day for the whole year round. 
Were measles to suddenly become much more 


They have, too, certain caps which they put on | common, were the number of cases reported each 


the heads of children to make them grow long. 


iday to average eighty for a period of several 





| as those weakened by want. 
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weeks, as in 1890, then we should say we had an 
epidemic of measles. 

Epidemic diseases are invariably germ diseases ; 
but a germ disease may be endemic in a country 
for years before starting on its travels. Cholera, 
for example, is endemic in India, yet many years 
pass without an epidemic of cholera in other 
countries. This is probably because the germs 
of a disease—the bacilli, as physicians call them— 
are, while always the same in themselves, of 
very varying degrees of strength. 

In other words, the disease may at one time 
produce mildly contagious germs, and at another 
time produce germs intensely contagious, and 
which, were they poisons, we should call intensely 
virulent. On the character of these germs 
depends, first, the degree of contagiousness of 
the disease; second, the violence or seriousness 
of the cases; third, its ability to travel. 

For example, diphtheria is endemic in New 
York, as it is in the majority of the cities in this 
country. It sometimes happens that it assumes 
a most virulent type. Then the germs given out 
by it not only produce a malignant type of the 
disease, but seem to have the power of affecting 
people quickly. At such a time the germs are 
strong, if I may use such a phrase. 

Some unusual circumstances greatly intensify 
disease. The diseases of people engaged in war 
or suffering from famine, flood, or drought, 
almost invariably assume a malignant type. The 
great cholera epidemic of 1866 followed the Indian 
famine in 1865. The Russian famine of this year 
will probably develop most virulent types of 
disease in Russia, thus giving rise to germs that 
will create epidemics in other countries. Hence 
it would be wise as well as charitable for all 
nations to help Russia as much as possible. 

The grippe in ’92 or in °93 will probably be 
worse than we have ever seen it, because the 
distress in Russia will develop a more malignant 
germ than any we have yet treated. 

Diseases move along the great lines of com- 
merce and of travel. The germs are carried in 
the bodies of people or in the clothing. They 
may be taken by anything that will carry dust, 
and they remain inactive for a time, but ready to 
start to life at any moment. When they reach a 
country ‘they get into the air or the water. 
Breathed or taken otherwise into the system, they 
at once develop the disease, provided they have 
found what is called a nidus. 


* The literal meaning of nidus is a nest or 


hatching place. As applied to disease it means a 
condition of the body which will enable a par- 
ticular germ to increase. If you take an apple 
seed, and plant it in pure, dry, silicious sand it 
will not grow. If you put it into moist earth it 
will sprout in due season. 

So with the germ or seed of disease. !n order 
to produce the disease it must find in the person 
it enters the peculiar conditions necessary for its 
reproduction. Otherwise nature will eliminate 
the germ, and no disease will follow. 

A disease on its travels may either die out or 
gather strength. Should the germs come to a 
people who happen to be unusually healthy the 
disease, if it attacks them at all, will be modified 
and become less malignant. The germs given 
out by these new cases are less virulent, and the 
disease in the next country will, therefore, appear 
in a milder type. 

But the converse of this rule holds. A disease 
may be indefinitely intensified in its travels. For 
example, as I have already said, the famine in 
Russia this year will probably develop a germ of 
grippe much more virulent than that we have 
seen so far. 

Now suppose France and Germany to be in- 
volved in war next year. The hardships incident 
on such a war would themselves create a malignant 
disease out of a mild one, and such a war would 
intensify the malignancy of the germ evolved in 
Russia. Then the United States might receive a 
germ which, instead of having been attenuated 
on its travels through France and Germany, 
would be greatly intensified, and produce here a 
very serious epidemic. Hence Americans, for 
purely selfish, as well as for nobler reasons, 
should earnestly desire the continuance of peace 
in Europe. 

It must be remembered that a disease germ 
finding its nidus in a person produces the disease. 
and this in turn gives out germs which will again 
produce the disease in others. For the most part 
disease moves from person to person along tlie 
routes of ordinary travel as from one village to 
the next. 

The people infected generally have been brought 
into contact with the sick, and there is, therefore, 
no mystery about the spread of the disease. But 
as we have seen, these germs may travel a long 
distance, preserving all their powers, and lhe 
ready to infect the person they reach. 

We can no longer congratulate ourselves on our 
isolation. Steam travel has done away with it. 
Famine or suffering in Europe or Asia do affect 
us. Such conditions threaten our health. True. 
the abundance of food and the general prosperity 
tend to make us better able to meet and throw off 
disease. 

Well-nourished bodies do not yield to the 
microscopic bacilli as quickly or as completely 
But so long as the 
commerce of the world goes on, so long as men 
and women travel, just so long does each and 
every one of us have a personal interest in the 
well-being, the health, the prosperity of all races 
and peoples. There may be direct connection 
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between the funeral passing on the street in New 
York, and the famished and down-trodden people 
of Russia. The world is passing through a 
period of civilization in patches, outside of which 
want, oppression, cruelty, war, hardship, the 
progenitors of disease, still are earnest in their 
baleful mission. 

All we can do is to help on the time when 
civilization shall have dominated all the countries 
of the earth. Then we may be able to stamp out 
many diseases which afflict us to-day. Then we 
can certainly confine disease to the country in 
which it started, and imported epidemics will be a 
thing of the past. Until then, we must treat them 
when they come, and study that we may know 


them better. Cyrus Epson. 
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A BOY LIEUTENANT. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
In the “‘Crater,”’ and a Prisoner. 


We arrived on the Petersburg line on the evening 
of June 17, 1864. The next morning we were 
placed in the second line of battle, where we were 
exposed to a furious fire of shell. 

But it was found that the Union Army could not 
capture Petersburg by direct assault, and all 
troops not in the front line were set at work to dig 
the Confederates out. 

We built forts for the artillery. We cut down 
thousands of small trees, and sharpened their 
branches for the abatis, or barricade, in front of 
the outer breastworks. 

This work was done after dark. Each man 
carried a tree to the outer line, went over outside 
the breastworks, laid down his abatis, and drove 
stakes across it to hold it in place. The Confed.- 
erate pickets were in rifle-pits not a hundred yards 
away, and they kept up a continuous fire, sending 
the bullets singing spitefully about the ears of the 
working party. 

It was ticklish work, this planting of abatis 
under fire, and really required more nerve than 
to stand in line of battle. Our pickets would 
shoot at the flash of the Confederate rifles in the 
endeavor to keep them down and protect the 
working party. If the fire was particularly annoy- 
ing, the artillery would open, sometimes a whole 
battery at once, sweeping the offending pits with 
canister. Then the enemy’s artillery would reply, 
and all sought shelter who could seek it. 

The firing extended over a mile, and made as 
much noise as a great battle. 

Then for a time all became silent again, and 
everything would be perfectly still. Presently 
the whippoorwills would come out and sing, as if 
protesting bravely against this strange disturbance 
of their customary solitudes. 

On the night of June 20th our regiment went 
into the front line. The troops whom we relieved 
cautioned us not to raise our heads above the 
breastworks. Finding a hole that seemed secure, 
I went to sleep, to be awakened in the morning by 
a shell bursting almost directly over me. The 
bullets were buzzing all the time, spatting against 
the trees around. 

Taking a cautious peep, I could see, two hun 
dred yards away in the morning light, a red 
earth-bank about four feet high, with abatis in 
front of it. This was the Confederates’ main line 
of rifle-pits; their picket-pits were fifty yards 
nearer to us, in front of it. 

The Union pickets were in scattered pits about 
the same distance in front of our line. This 
brought the pickets within one hundred yards of 
each other, and from this close range they. were 
shooting continually. 

Three days we lay here, digging and strengthen- 
ing the trenches, losing men each day by bullet 
and shell. Then we 
were relieved at 
night, and sent to 
the rear to rest. 

The ‘‘rest’’ was 
building forts and 
roads, making gabi- 
ons,— wicker cylin- 
ders, filled with 
earth, for parapets, 
—and cutting down 
hundreds of acres 
of splendid trees to 
give range for the 
artillery. Then back 
we went to the rifle 
pits in the front line. 

Our cookery here 
was of the rudesi 
character—a slice oi 
salt pork toasted on 
a ramrod, or a piece 
of blue, tough fresh 
beef fried in half an old canteen, with hardtack 
and coffee, and nothing else. Much sickness re- 
sulted, and efforts were made to improve our fare. 
llow the men were elated when the Commissary 
issued to them rations of soft bread, potatoes and 
pickled onions! 

One jubilant picket, holding up on a ramrod a 
fine loaf of bread, shouted to the vidette on the 
other side, “Say, Johnny, how do you like the 
looks of that?” 

“Bully!” said the Confederate soldier; and 
sending a well-directed bullet, he knocked the 
loaf and ramrod into the dirt. 

“Say, Yank,” he called out, “how do you like 
that?” 

One hot day in July, when we were in the front 
line near the Norfolk railroad, Lieutenant Edgerton 
obtained permission to go to the rear to purchase 
“something good to eat.” It was a risky matter to 
eet back from the trenches, but Edgerton made 
the trip safely, and walked to a sutler’s tent three 
miles away, where he made his purchases. 

From the Christian Commission’s agent he 
obtained some cornstarch, and returned loaded 
down with condensed milk, white sugar, cheese 


and self-raising flour. 


for supper. 


He promised us “slapjacks | Confederates were not twenty yards behind us, 
with white sugar on them,” and cornstarch pudding yelling and shooting as fast as they could. I felt 
the “burn” of a bullet on my face, but it did not 


In a square hole in the ground, which served | break the skin. 


as a kitchen, Lieutenant Edgerton prepared his 
pudding and slapjacks. 
odor which came up from them, and how 
nice they looked! 

“Whish, whish, whish—shell! 
boys!” 

We scattered. A deafening report, a cloud 
of smoke, and a cry of agony from Edgerton. 

“O lieutenant, are you wounded ?”’ I called. 

“Wounded! Worse than that! See there!” 

Edgerton pointed to the “cook-hole,” where 
lay our eagerly anticipated supper covered 
with dirt, and a total wreck. 

“That’s a contemptible trick!’ said Edger- 
ton, almost crying. 

I could have cried, too, if it would have 
helped matters. Our supper that night had 
but one course—hardtack. 

This was the comedy of the situation. 
The awful tragedy was to come in the famous 
“Crater” of Petersburg. 

Near us a regiment of Pennsylvania miners 
had been working for over a month, dig 
ging a tunnel under one of the Confederate 
forts known as Elliot’s Salient. When they 
were under the fort, they branched their tunnel | 
to the right and left, and in these branches eight | 
cross Chambers were cut. These were filled with 
powder, to be blown up when everything was 
ready. The explosion was to be followed by a 
grand assault, and it was expected that, as a result 
of the movement, Petersburg would be captured, 


Look out, 











} and a color. 


and General Lee’s army cut in two. 





How pleasant was the | 


Whoever has read the history of the Civil War 
knows that of all its battles none exceedediin horror 





this slaughter at the Crater. 


taken prisoners by the Confederates. 
colored men who rallied with me were killed. 


My pistol was hot with firing; I loaded muskets, 
and searched the cartridge-boxes of the dead and | 





‘A Corporal quickly c 


On the morning of July 30, 1864, at twenty 
minutes before five, the mine was exploded. It 
overwhelmed and destroyed nearly all the men of | 
the Eighteenth and Twenty-third South Carolina | 
regiments, and a battery of Confederate artillery. | 

All the Union artillery, nearly two hundred | 
pieces, opened fire immediately after the explosion, | 
and the cannonading was one of the most terrific | 
of the war. 

The first, second and third divisions of the Ninth 
Corps charged soon after, but failed to advance 
as was expected. At eight o’clock the fourth 
division was ordered to assault, as a forlorn hope. 
Our regiment led the division. With fixed bayonets, 
we started across the 
open field under a 
heavy cross fire | 
the enemy’s line. 

Down went our flag, | 
the color-sergeant | 
staining the stars and | 
stripes with his blood. | 
A grape-shot had torn | 
his head in pieces. 

A corporal quickly | 
caught up the colors, 


but the color lance 
was shattered by a 
shot. 


A shower of canister | 
made a great gap in | 
my company, but the 
men closed up and| 
went on. We were | 
led to the right of the | 
“Crater,” asthe chasm | 
was called which the | 
explosion of the mine had caused, and the First | 
Brigade assaulted the Confederate line, carrying | 
the rifle-pits, and capturing two hundred prisoners 


But more than half the Thirtieth had gone down. 


In the desperate fighting that followed, our | 


| colonel, Delavan Bates, was shot through the face, 


federates, and we were routed. Most of the troops, 


| 


and Major Leake was mortally wounded. Many | 


of our best officers fell. | 

A terrific counter-charge was made by the Con- 
white and black, rushed for the Union lines. 

That I was appalled and terrified by the awful 
slaughter all around me was true enough; but I 
had retained my senses, and was keenly alive to 
everything that had taken place within reach of | 
my eyes and ears. My father’s words came to me, | 
“Stay with the line!” and instead of breaking 
over the breastworks and running across the open | 


| 
field, | went down a traverse and stopped at the 


Crater, where some of our troops were rallying. 
With me were a dozen men of the regiment. We 
were the last to reach the Crater, and the rifles of 
the Union soldiers were flashing in our faces when 
we jumped down into that fearful cavity. The 


| returning 


aught up the Colors 


wounded until I was ready to drop from exhaustion. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon, the Confederates | 


made a final charge, scarcely heeding our feeble 
defence, and running over our thin line. A 
surrender was ordered, but some of our men did 
not hear the order, and kept up the resistance. 
They lost their lives—a useless sacrifice. 

A Confederate sergeant demanded my sword 
and equipments, and started me back for the rear, 
a prisoner. I passed through a second Confederate 
line, composed of South Carolinians, and here lost 
my haversack and watch. 

My father’s objection, when I wished to apply 
for a commission, now came to me in full force: 
“If you are captured, that will be the last of you.” 

I went back to the rear, utterly disheartened and 
despondent, almost dead from thirst. 

Half a mile back we found a stream of running 
water, and we drank and drank. The water revived 


me. Still farther back I found four officers of my 
regiment, one mortally 
wounded. Several cap 


tured officers of colored 
troops had denied their 
regiment, and had given 
as their own the name of 
a white regiment. Should 
I do the same? 

I thought of the black 
men who had rallied with 
me in the Crater, and who 
had died to the last man. 
Then I told my comrades 
that I should face the 
music, and if I died, | 
should die without deny 
ing the brave fellows we 
had left behind in that 
trap of death. 

One of my comrades, 
Lieutenant Sanders, said, 
“I’m with you!” When 
our names and rank were 
taken down, we said, 
“Thirtieth United States 
Colored Infantry!” and 
saw the words “negro 
officer” written opposite our names in the list. 

The next day we were marched through Peters. 
burg. It was Sunday. At home, as I afterward 
learned, my father and mother, as they were 
from church, saw upon a newspaper 
bulletin board, in big letters, the words, “Great 
Battle at Petersburg! Terrible Slaughter of the 
Colored Troops!” 

The Monday morning papers 
confirmed the story of the disaster, but gave no 
particulars. They waited impatiently for the New 
York papers. The train was late. At last it came, 
and they obtained a paper. There was the regi- 
ment—“Thirtieth United States: Colonel D. Bates, 
mortally wounded; Major Robert Leake, mortally 


Of the six hundred 
or more men, representing every regiment of the 
Ninth Corps, who rallied there, but one hundred 
and thirty escaped unhurt; and all these were | 
All the | 





of Worcester | 
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wounded ;” and so on—a long list. Fifteen out of 

twenty-two officers were lost, the paper said. Of 

Company A, only eighteen men remained out of 

sixty-six. My name was among the number of 

those reported lost; but it was so hopelessly 

misspelled that even my own parents could not 
recognize it. 

Then they waited fora letter. Eight days 
after the battle itcame. It was from Captain 
Smith, and it said, “The last I saw of your 
son he was keeping up the men to the line. 
I think and hope that he is a prisoner. His 
body was not among the dead that were 
brought into our lines by flag of truce.” 

Then followed words of comfort, kindly 
expressed; but they were but little heeded 
by my anxious parents. For six weeks no 
tidings came to them, and hope had almost 
died out; but one day came the long-looked 
for letter from me. 

It was only a scrawl written on a piece of 
dirty paper that had been used on a tobacco 
package. This is what it said: 

“PETERSBURG, VA., July 31, 1864. 

“DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER.—I was 
captured in the fight yesterday. I am well, 
and well treated. Don’t worry about 
All’s for the best. We start for Georgia to 
morrow.—YOUR LOVING SON.” 

We had, indeed, been started for Georgia, as we 
supposed; but our first destination was the military 
| prison at Danville, Virginia. 





FREE S. BOWLEY. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


HOW PARIS OBSERVES LENT. 


A little of everything in the world may be found 
in Paris, including a little religion. This state 
ment is made “under all reserve,” as the French 
journals say, for the true Parisian never takes 
life seriously. Religion with him is sometimes 
intensely felt, but oftener it is quite forgetten in 
the whirl and rush of the life about him. 

When he does turn his thoughts to religion, he 
prefers that it shall be brilliant, spectacular, 
dramatic. With him the penances of the church 
are largely a form. He does not yield readily to 
the requirement that he shall fast and sorrow 
during the penitential period. 

The annual advent of Lent is heralded in Paris 
indeed by redoubled gaiety. The festivities of 
Carnival week are followed, not by fasting and 
retirement from the world, but by balls and social 
entertainments, while the receipts of the theatres, 
on the presentation of new comedies and opers 
show no diminution in attendance. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris is a benignant 
and amiable soul, willing to wink hard at fashion. 
able frivolity, and to grant special dispensations 
on the visit of “la grippe.” 

Any one who may have felt “cabined, cribbed, 
confined” during the first three weeks of Lent, is 
duly absolved at Mi-Caréme, or mid-Lent, and for 
twenty-four hours makes the most of his new 
found liberty. 

The shopkeeper closes his shutters, the workman 
his chest. The delicate blue haze of the sky and 
the soft breeze of early spring produce an ideal 
Parisian holiday, and the entire population of the 
capital surges in a dense mass along the boule 
vards and up the Champs Elysées. Masks and 
pageants parade the streets till dusk, and the night 
rivals the day in animation and movement. 

The social world is all astir, and the square in 
front of the Opera is packed till the small hours 
with curious crowds, watching the entrance of 
mysterious figures in domino and disguise. 

There is a temporary subsidence of the social 
wave, after mid-Lent. Then comes Palm Sunday— 
the Sunday immediately before Easter. Palms 
and olive-branches brought from the Mediterra. 
nean, and sometimes the branches of more northern 
trees, are blessed and sprinkled, and carried home 
by the worshippers. 

After Palm Sunday comes Holy Week, which to 
the ordinary Parisian is the real Lent. Then, 
indeed, the penitential feeling is in the air. Good 
Friday is the one holiday in the year of the actors 
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in the theatres; for they must work on Sunday as 
well as on week-days. 

But Passion Week only prepares the way for 
Easter. With such a festival before it, the Parisian 
world can afford to lie dormant for a few days. 

Easter signals the appearance of spring fashions; 
and Parisian greatest pleasure, 
| next to.admiring and being admired, is to “tell or 
to hear some new thing,” congratulates itself that 
it has lost no flesh, recalls with delight those 
charming soirées of Madame X——, and declares 
that, as a social custom, Lent offers many little 
distractions, and is not so unpleasant, after all. 

One must look deeper than the surface of fash 
ionable society for signs of religious fervor during 
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this period of penitential devotion. The most| No other ceremonial possesses such sensuous 
impressive evidence of it is seen, not in the | charms. 


The vestments are stiff with gold, the 


massive walls of the great new Church of the | vessels embossed with jewels. 


Sacred Heart,—a vast house of worship which is 


Through the atmosphere, thick and murky 


not the work of pious old kings, but has been | from clouds of incense and hundreds of flaring 
built under the present republi¢, and which | candles, the Byzantine pictures of Christ and the 


saints on the altar-screen loom 
up, weird and mysterious; 

















and the impassioned strains of 
Pergolesi’s music, from an un- 
seen choir of men and boys, 
soar into the dim altitude of 
the domes, whence they return 
like the song of the angelic 
host. 

Worshippers are in full 
dress; the Russian and Greek 
embassies in court uniform, 
their breasts blazing with 
crosses and orders; the ladies 
lovely in evening toilet. 

It is difficult to find space in 
which to kneel, and during the 
service, which lasts an hour 
and a half, a lady is occasion- 
ally borne fainting from the 
church. 

Procession and mass are 
over. The last triumphant 
‘Alleluia’ has died away. The 
Easter cakes, each one with a 
little candle stuck in it, have 
been blessed, to the great satis- 
faction of the worshippers. 
The officiating priest descends 
among the congregation, salu- 
ting with a kiss the faithful 
who press forward for the 
greeting, “Christ is risen!” 
Repeating the joyful exclama- 

















dominates all Paris from the summit of Mont- 
martre. It is not to be seen in the thousands of 
votive tablets which line the interior of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, but in the immense audiences 
of men who gather to hear the Lenten lectures in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

It is over half a century since the young 
Lacordaire ascended for the first time those pulpit 
stairs, and in the presence of the archbishop, pale 
with apprehension, thrilled an audience of thou- 
sands. 

What a brilliant company of hearers sat then 
within the metropolitan church of Paris, hoary 
with its seven centuries of history! Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Berryer! It 
would scarcely be possible to assemble such an 
audience to listen to the Lenten preacher to-day, 
even if he possessed the marvellous gifts of his 
predecessor, though it is still fashionable to go 
and hear the popular Lenten preacher of the day. 

Pére Hyacinthe, when a bare-footed Carmelite, 
began his career and made his reputation in this 
pulpit at Notre Dame; and here, in 1890, the 
venerable Dominican, Monsabré, brought to a 
conclusion the series of Lenten lectures on the 
fundamental verities of religion which he had 
begun, when he was in the prime of life, twenty 
years before. 

The curé of every parish labors with increased | 
zeal and activity on the approach of Holy Week, 
and the faithful are summoned to stricter retreats 
and to multiplied sermons and addresses. Every 
parish church has a distinctive character and its 
own history. 

In many churches there are special observances. 
The aged curé of St. Roch is the personification 
of humility and benevolence when, in imitation 
of the scene at the Last Supper, when the Saviour 
washed the feet of His disciples, the old priest 
washes the feet of twelve little boys on the after- 
noon of Holy Thursday. 

The youngsters—nice, clean little fellows they 
are—quite enjoy the affair, and greet with an 
appreciative grin the loaf of bread, the bottle of 
white wine and five-franc piece which are bestowed 
at the conclusion of the singular ceremony. 

The bells in all the churches are silent from 
Thursday to Sunday morning. ‘They are gone 
to Rome,”’ the children are told; but when their 
joyous peal ushers in Easter morning, all Paris 
awakes to new life, and bursts into full bloom 
like the loveliest of its roses. 

The heads of the old nobility of France, taper 
in hand, join in the procession and service at 
Notre Dame early in the morning. and the Church 
of the Madeleine, its high altar banked with 
flowers, is thronged with fashionable society, 
arrayed in all the elegant creations of Worth and 
Félix. 

The Madeleine is, indeed, the fashionable 
church of Paris. It is not ancient like the Cathe- 
dral, but was built during the classic revival, 
to be the “Temple of Victory’’ of conquering 
France. It has, therefore, the form of a Grecian 
temple, and all the world must confess its great 
beauty. But an Easter service seems less in | 
keeping with it than with the Gothic pile of Notre 
Dame, which was the product of the religious 
fervor and the architectural genius of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

The echo of Easter is caught and repeated a 
week later by the Russian colony in Paris, who, 
being still governed by the Julian calendar, are 
behind their day and generation in the capital. | 

The gorgeous Greek ritual is nowhere more 
impressive than in the midnight mass celebrated | 
beneath the gilded domes of the Russian church. | 





tion, friends exchange the same 
affectionate salutation. 

The beauty and splendor of the Greek worship, 
with its music and its picturesque associations, 
always fill with enthusiasm the soul of the 
Russian, no matter how skeptical his views of 
religion may have become. 

GrorGe Louis Curtis. 
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For the Companion. 
SUSPICION. 
I thought her false, I find her true; 
Joy. joy to her—but woe to me! 
A blight 


within my bosom od 
From what I deemed my friend could be. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


It is not easy to ascertain the exact scope or 
amount of suffering of the famine in Russia. 
But it is sadly certain that the distress is real, 
widespread and terrible, and that each winter 
month adds to its extent and its horrors. 

An eminent English writer speaks of it as ‘‘the 
most terrible famine of modern times, over- 
shadowing in grave importance every other topic 
of the day;"’ in comparison with which the 
famines in Ireland and even in India almost sink 
into insignificance. 

The numbers afflicted or threatened with this 
appalling scourge are variously estimated. One 
account puts them at no less than thirty-three 
millions of Russian peasants; but it is to be 
hoped that this estimate is far too high. 

The main centre of the famine is in the south- 
eastern part of European Russia; that once 
fruitful and richly-yielding region which used to 
be called ‘“‘the granary of Europe,’’ and where 
heavy crops of wheat and rye in times past 
rejoiced the humble homes of the peasantry. 

No doubt the chief cause of the famine is the 
failure of the crops, due in some measure, at 
least, to the neglect or inability of the tillers of 
the soil to fertilize the land, and hence to its 
gradual exhaustion. The Russian peasant has 
clung to rude and primitive methods of farming, 
and has failed to adopt modern improvements in 
tilling the soil. 

The failure of the crops has deprived him of 
the two sources of his humble well-being; of 
wheat, which he sold, and so clothed and housed 
himself; and of rye, which has always formed 
with him the staple article of food. The Russian 
peasant has lived chiefly on coarse rye bread, 
which has only cost him about seventy-five cents 
a month. Even this pitiful resource is now denied 
certainly to millions of men, women and children 
in southeastern Russia. 

Press correspondents, who have visited the most 
severely stricken districts, have sent narratives to 
American and English newspapers, which present 
a harrowing picture of the sufferings endured by 
the peasantry. Bitter cold and disease are added, 
in many places, to the torture of famine. 

Meanwhile, efforts to relieve, as far as possible, 
the hunger of the starving peasants, have not 
been wanting in many parts of the world. The 
Russian government itself has devoted to this 
purpose the sum of sixty-five millions of roubles— 
about twenty-seven millions of dollars—and has 
despatched agents to the famine districts to 
distribute food. 

Private exertion, too, has not been inactive in 
Russia. The famous writer, Count Tolstoi, with 
his daughter, has established himself on the scene 
of the scourge, and they have devoted themselves 
with untiring zeal to providing as many peasants 
as possible, not only with food, but with shelter 








and fuel. In the booths which Tolstoi has set up 
in villages, the children are first supplied, then 
the old men. 

From many quarters outside of Russia public 
and private sympathy for the sufferings of the 
famished peasants is constantly taking the prac- 
tical form of contributions of food, clothing and 
money. A notable example of this is the mer- 
chant millers of the United States, who are about 
to despatch to Russia a cargo of six millions of 
pounds of American flour. 

It cannot be hoped that the ravages of the 
terrible famine can be more than partially relieved 
by even the most strenuous exertions of the 
Russian government combined with those which 
are being made in other parts of the world; nor 
that widespread disease, which always follows 
close upon a general famine, can be wholly 
checked. 

It is not unlikely, moreover, that serious 
political results may follow in the wake of the 
scourge in Russia. It would not be strange if 
serious discontent at the inability of the govern- 


ment, supposed by the peasants to be all-powerful, 


to avert the calamity, should create new perils to 
the Czar’s rule. 


we 
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COURAGE OF MERCY. 


Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere, 
Who, without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast. 
—Longfellow. 


. 
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LAST YEAR’S IMMIGRATION. 


During the year 1891 the foreign immigration 
into the United States showed a large increase 
over recent years. The number of aliens who 
came hither with intention of remaining fell but 
little short of six hundred thousand. This number 
does not include immigrants from Canada. 

In only one year, namely, the year 1882, has 
the immigration from all the world, except 
Canada, been greater than in 1891, and the 
number of immigrants is almost exactly one 
hundred thousand greater than in 1890. 

Inasmuch as the total population of the country 
is now about sixty-four millions, very nearly a 
hundredth part of our total population has come 
to us within a year from foreign lands. 

The reasons for the increase in last year’s 
immigration are for the most part plain. Euro- 
pean peasants suffered unusual poverty last year. 
The times were especially hard in Germany, 
and so it is not surprising that nearly thirty 
thousand more immigrants came hither from that 
country in 1891 than in 1890. 

The Swedes and Norwegians have come in 
increased numbers, largely for the same reasons 
—the lack of employment and the poor success 
of farming. So with Bohemia and Hungary, 
whence many of the least desirable of our immi- 
grants come. 

Of course a large increase was expected in 
immigration from Russia. For many months 
the cruel decree of banishment from their own 
country has been enforced against the Russian 
Jews. Other European nations refused to receive 
them, and they have been coming by the ship- 
load to the United States. 

A hundred thousand immigrants came to us 
from Russia and Poland in 1891, where only 
sixty thousand came in 1890. It was predicted, 
at the time of our dispute with Italy, that the 
results of the difficulty would be a falling off in 
the number of immigrants of that nationality. 
The prediction is not verified, for Italy has sent 
an increased number. 

A large proportion of the immigrants, fortu- 
nately, deserve cordial welcome. The Germans 
in particular, whose nationality is - represented 
more largely than any other in immigration, are, 
as a rule, useful, industrious and law-abiding 
citizens. 

But while every kind of foreigner, except a 
known pauper or criminal, is permitted to land 
and settle here, it necessarily follows that bad 
citizens come as well as good. All nationalities 
contribute some who are idle, ignorant and dan- 
gerous. Many of these people come simply to 
make war upon our institutions; many more 
only swell our criminal records, crowd our jails 
and contribute largely to our almshouses. 

In most other countries this would be less 
ominous than in ours; but the evil of our case 
is that under our laws the worst of these immi- 
grants, after living three years in some of the 
United States, become voters, and share by their 
votes in the government of the nation. In most 
of the Western States a man becomes a voter as 
soon as he declares his intention to become 
naturalized. 

It is this which gives point to the demand, 
growing with every year among thoughtful citi- 
zens, for the framing of new and restrictive 
immigration laws. It is practically out of the 
question to keep the voting power in all the States 
away from even the worst foreign-born citizen. 

If, therefore, we wish to take measures in time 
to protect our national safety, our only means of 
doing it is to prevent thoroughly objectionable 
foreigners from coming to this country at all. 

We forbid already the immigration of convicted 
criminals, the infectiously diseased, and those 
who are unable to earn an honest living. We 
shut out even the Chinese. What could be 








more right and proper, then, than a careful 
immigration law, requiring proof of good char- 
acter, honest life and industrious habits before a 
foreigner is allowed to make his home with us? 








NO ONE WOULD KNOW. 


Mary Standish had been for two years “out” in 
society in Cragburgh, and had not as yet had an 
admirer. She was a very quiet, modest girl, but 
she was secretly chagrined at this fact, especially 
as the other girls commented on it, and wondered 
in their vernacular why she did not, with her good 
looks, “catch a beau.” 

Lucy Smith had been engaged twice. Floy 
Jackson was flirting with the young doctor, the 
druggist and two railway clerks. 

“You are too prim!” they told Mary. ‘The men 
are afraid of you. They won’t even call. You 
must try and catch one this winter. Have some 
fun in your life.” 

“You are not a husband-hunter,” her mother 
said, indignantly. ‘You must be sought, not seek. 
Remain your modest self. You want happiness in 
your life, not vulgar fun.” 

Soon after this Mr. Appleton, the new minister, 
called once or twice. Her mother saw that he 
was attracted by Mary’s gentle manner, but said 
nothing. 

About this time Mary went alone to visit a friend 
in Chicago. It was a long journey; she grew tired 
of reading; she knew no one on the car. A hand- 
some young man, a brakeman, passed her once or 
twice, eying her admiringly. Her cheeks flushed. 

“Why should not I have a flirtation with him— 
just a little fun?” she thought. “Nobody knows 
me here. I'll do it!” 

He passed down the car again, with the same 
bold, admiring gaze. 

Mary glanced up shyly. “Can you tell me the 
time?” she said. He pulled out his watch, and 
with a confident smile dropped into the vacant 
seat beside her and began to talk familiarly. The 
young woman was ready for a flirtation? So was 
he. 

Mary’s face reddened angrily. 

And yet—this was “fun,” such as the girls had; 
it had, too, the keen zest of adventure. She would 
leave the car soon, and no human being ever would 
know. 

The other passengers, who had observed the 
modest, refined girl, looked with surprise at her 
familiar coquetry with this coarse fellow. When 
the brakeman went out to attend to his work, a 
man sitting near her, who had been drinking 
heavily, leaned over and said: 

“I'll take that seat and make myself agreeable 
while he’s gone.” 

Mary drew herself up haughtily, her heart 
throbbing with terror. 

He laughed loudly. “Sho, now! 
as well as you do that fellow!” 

But the brakeman had returned, and dropped 
into the seat again with a laugh. ‘“He’s jealous of 
my chance with sech a pretty girl as you!” he 
said, throwing his arm over the back of the seat. 

Mary glanced around. The passengers averted 
their eyes from her with unconcealed disgust. 

“You aint gettin’ tired of me, are you?” asked 
the brakeman. 

“Oh no,” she said, trying to laugh. Was this 
not the “fun” she had longed for? The man’s 
look of admiration seemed to burn into her face. 

“Miss Standish!” said a voice behind her. 

She turned. It was Mr. Appleton; he was looking 
at herin amazement. She had met him but twice, 
and yet it seemed to her this was the one human 
being for whose good opinion she cared. _ 


You know me 


The brakeman rose. “Guess I’m cut out. Ta- 
ta!” 

The drunken man laughed jeeringly. 

Mr. Appleton did not take the vacant seat. He 


stood beside her gravely until the train rolled into 
the station, called a cab, placed her in it, and bade 
her good-by. 

Several months afterward her mother said, “Mr. 
Appleton seemed to like to visit here when he first 
came. He never calls now. I wonder why?” 

Mary did not answer. She knew. She had 
chosen her “fun,” and was now paying the price. 
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FRICTION WITH THE WORLD. 


The captain of one of the great transatlantic 
steamers said, not long ago, “My experience is 
that among men, clergymen usually have the best 
intentions, lawyers the best use of their minds, 
and soldiers and commercial travellers the best 
tempers. ‘ 

“How do I explain the last fact? Simply because 
those two classes are forced to jostle most with 
other men. Their peculiarities are rubbed off by 
friction. They learn at every step the value of 
patience and good-humor.” 

The same idea, in a different shape, must have 
occurred to every thoughtful observer. It is the 
great man of a small village, who, when he travels, 
is apt to quarrel with hotel and railway service, 
and to feel himself aggrieved by imagined neglect 
at every turn; it is the boy or girl who has never 
been in a large school that does not willingly yield 
to the will of the majority ; it is the man who really 
knows no church, or no party, or no community, 
but his own who is bitter and contemptuous of 
strange creeds, or policies, or social customs. 

Good-humor and courtesy grow out of tolerance, 
and we must be familiar with different kinds of 
men and opinions before we are tolerant of them. 

The American traveller, more than any other, 
puts up with annoyances with cheerful indiffer- 
ence, and is only amused at new and eccentric 
types of men; not because he is naturally more 
liberal or good-humored than a man of another 
race, but because he has had more friction with the 
world. 

This truth concerning a race gives a useful hint 
to individuals. 

When a boy ora man shuts himself up too long 
with his books, and his ambition, or his conscience, 
or even his Bible or his prayers, he is apt to become 
gloomy, irritable and sick in both body and mind. 
He does not need physic nor self-examination. He 
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needs his een: -men, and the work which God 
gave him to do for them. 

Many a woman of fine, unselfish nature and 
strong brain is lying now useless and invalid, a 
victim of nervous prostration who could be cured 
by hearty contact with her kind, and the necessity 
of labor with and for them. 

Remember that it is ‘Hand in hand,” not alone, 
“the blessed souls ascend toward God.” 
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INSINCERE. 


The exchange of insincere compliments ought to 
be the mistake of small minds, but when we 
remember how many of the great ones of the earth 
have maltreated their self-respect by becoming 
courtiers and sycophants we are reluctantly forced 
to admit that the mistake is not confined to the 
weak and light-minded. 

An amusing and yet a melancholy illustration of 
this fact is given in the “Revelations of the Life of 
Talleyrand.” On the first appearance of Madame 
de Sta#l in Paris at an evening reception she was 
introduced to the Abbé Monti, whose poems were 
then much in vogue. 

The conversation of the two famous people was 
overloaded with erudition, and their praise of each 
other was simply fulsome flattery. 

The Abbé “had never counted upon so great an 
honor as that of meeting the first writer of the 
age;” while Madame de Staé] “little dreamed when 
she arose that morning that the day would be 
marked by so auspicious an event as the meeting 
with the Abbé.” 

“I have devoured every word that has escaped 
from Sappho’s pen,” said the Abbé. 

“I cannot sleep until I read your charming odes 
from the Italian,” said the lady. 

“Have you seen my last endeavor?” the Abbé 
asked. 

“Alas! not yet,” sighed the lady. 

“I have it here,” exclaimed Monti, drawing a 
small volume from his pocket. “Allow me to 
present it to you, madame; a poor homage, indeed, 
to 30 much genius, but it may prove interesting to 
one who has had so much success in heroic poetry.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” exclaimed Madame de Staél, 
seizing the little volume with every demonstration 
of gratitude. “This is indeed a treasure, and will 
be prized by me far beyond gold or jewels.” 

She turned the leaves over slowly, while the 
delighted Abbé watched her with a charming self- 
complacency. Then suddenly dropping it into her 
lap, she exclaimed, “You were talking of heroic 
poetry, dear Abbé. Have you seen my last attempt, 
‘L’ Exile,’ a slight and poor imitation of some of 
your own?” 

“I have not been so blessed as to obtain a copy,” 
replied the Abbe. 

“How fortunate that I should have one in my 
reticule!” said madame, hurriedly seizing the 
ribbons of a bag suspended from her arm, and 
drawing forth a thin volume. 

Monti bent low over it as she presented it, and 
kissing it with reverence, placed it by his side, and 
the conversation—that is to say, the mutual com- 
pliments—went on. 

But when the mutual admirers separated neither 
of them took away the “precious treasure” which 
had been received with so much show of gratitude. 

M. de Talleyrand retained the books, enjoying in 
advance the fun he would have when the volumes 
were reclaimed. But neither book was ever called 
for. 
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FOREST CITIES. 





The “forest of Paris” or the “forest of London” 
would be regarded as a singular and contradictory 
expression, but, thanks to the modern fondness 
for seeing trees even in a crowded city, the great 
cities of the world have come to contain more 
trees than many forests of very respectable 
dimensions. 

For instance, a census of the trees of the city of 
Paris reveals the fact that within the limits of the 
capital there are growing upward of one hundred 
and twenty thousand trees, and about three hun- 
dred thousand shrubs. Of the trees, about twenty 
thousand are in the parks, and the others are 
planted along the streets. 

If these trees were planted all together, in the 
fashion in which trees grow in the forest, and at 
an average of twenty feet apart, they would make 
a wood more than one thousand acres in extent. 

Many American cities are as lavishly provided 
with trees as is Paris. In this country, the city of 
Washington is remarkable for the great number 
and beauty of its trees. 

The planting of trees ha’ undoubtedly exercised, 
on the whole, a favorable effect upon the health 
and upon the esthetic sense of the people of our 
cities. Many other virtues spring up with the love 
of natural beauty which these trees develop. 

Communities which encourage tree-planting do 
an excellent thing; but to plant trees which are 
sure to be unthrifty and unbeautiful in certain 
situations is not a good means to develop the sense 
of beauty and the Jove of nature, but rather the 
reverse. 

It is desirable, therefore, to plant with under- 
standing, and to take advantage of the knowledge 
and experience of experts. It is a point of wisdom 
to choose trees for city planting which grow spon- 
taneously in the neighborhood, or which have been 
proved thrifty there. 
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HUMBLE TASTES. 


Great men do not always have great appetites, 
and their preferences in the matter of food may 
be very humble indeed. There was no dainty dish 
which the royal kitchen of Pruagia could provide 
for King Frederick the Great which he liked so 
well as cabbage soup. 

American statesmen have often shown a fond- 
ness for simple dishes of their native land, from 
which they were not to be diverted by the most 
exquisite foreign cookery. 

It is related, on good authority, of Daniel Web- 
ster that when he was once a guest at a fine house 
in New York City, his hostess thought to please her 


distinguished visitor by preparing for him some | maker for the newspapers.”—Chicago Herald. 
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dainty dish of which he was fond, and which, | 
perhaps, he might find it difficult to obtain either in | 
Marshfield or in Washington. 

“Mr. Webster,” she said, “is there any little | 
delicacy of the table of which you are particularly | 
fond?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the statesman; “there is one | 
dish which I should rather have at dinner than 
any other.” 

“Oh, what is it?” 

“Rye-and-Indian flapjacks!” 


ANOTHER GREAT TELESCOPE. 


It seems to be certain now that the great forty- 
inch telescope for the University of Southern 
California will actually be constructed. A few 
years ago it would have been deemed impossible | 
to make a telescope with an object-glass three and | 
one-third feet in diameter; but the successful com- | 
pletion of the grezt Lick telescope of thirty-six 
inches diameter, and the great use that has been 
made of it, has convinced many astronomers that 
the limit of size has not yet been reached. 





The power of a telescope depends largely upon 
the amount of light that it can concentrate upon | 
the observer’s eye. This depends upon the area | 
of the object-glass. 

Object-glasses being circular, their areas vary as | 
the squares of their diameters. The Lick tele. | 
scope, thirty-six inches in diameter, collects twelve 
hundred and ninety-six times as much light as an | 
ordinary spy-glass one inch in diameter does. 
The new forty-inch telescope will collect sixteen | 
hundred times as much light as a spy-glass, or 
oy one-third more than the Lick glass is i 
to do 

This will be a very important eon pe in _ 
looking for faint and far-away stars and nebule, 
so that still more wonderful views of the outer 
universe than any man has yet had may be expected 
when the new telescope is mounted in the clear air 
of the Pacific coast. 

Two disks of glass of different refractive prop- 
erties are required to make an object-glass. One 
of the disks for the forty-inch lens is now in the 
hands of the Clarks of Cambridgeport, who made 
the Lick telescope. It is of crown glass. The 
other disk, of flint glass, is being molded in Paris, 
and as soon as it arrives in this country the Clarks | 
will begin the work of grinding and shaping the | 
huge object-glass of what is to be the world’s | 
greatest telescope. 


RESOLUTE. | 


England has been made by men of resolute and | 
uncompromising character, who had both the 
courage to express their convictions, and the | 
willingness to sacrifice themselves at the call of | 
duty. One of this class was the Rey. Ric chard | 
Venn, of London, who, during the reign of George | 
1]., actually vetoed the appointment of an improper | 
person to be bishop, by threatening to appear 
publicly and oppose the confirmation. 

} 


Venn’s decision of character was so well known 
that the Lord Chancellor, whose interest at court | 
had procured the appointment, sent a gentleman 
to threaten or bribe the resolute clergyman into 
silence. The man found Venn in his study, with | 
his wife and little boy, the afterwards famous Rey. 
Henry Venn, and hinted that he might be appointed 
to the Deanery of Wells, provided he would desist | 
from his opposition to the appointment. 

“Let the Chancellor know that I scorn his bribes,” 
answered Mr. Venn. Whereupon the gentleman 
changed his tone. 

“You will be ruined, Mr. Venn, you will be 
ruined, and a)] your family!” said he. 

Mr. Venn calmly turned to his wife, who was 
sewing, and said, “My dear, could you not support 
yourself and me by your needle: ?? 

“Yes, if it were necessary. 

Then turning to his son, he said, “Harry, would 
you not like to be a waterman?” 

“Yes, papa, very much.” 

“There, sir, report what you have heard to the 
Chancellor, and tell him I defy him.’ 

The appointment was cancelled. 








COURTESY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Every act in Japan is performed with courtesy | 
and consideration for others. Even the adminis. | 
tration of justice is a stately ceremonial compared 
with the haste and harshness so common in more 
civilized countries. Henry Norman says, in “The | 
Real Japan,” that no policeman in that country is 
ever known to smile, and when he finds it necessary 
to arrest a law-breaker, his face becomes clouded 
by an absolute pall of sorrow and solemnity. 


Grasping the offender firmly with one hand, 
with the other he extracts from an invisible pocket 
of great capacity a roll of strong cord. Whis 
pering minute and polite directions in the ear of 
the victim, who obeys them with scrupulous con 
sideration for the feelings of his captor, he winds 
the cord several times about the man’s waist, and | 
then attaches his wrists to the small of the back. 

Six feet of cord remain. The policeman grasps 
the loose end, and bowing to the prisoner with an 
“After you, sir,” the pair mare haway ina touching | 
union of sadness and securit 'B 

| 


The neighborhood is parg raed during the per- 
formance, business is suspended, traffic is stopped, 
but the moment the polite policeman and his politer 
prey have disappeared round the corner, all the | 
spectators burst simultaneously into laughter, and | 
two minutes afterward the affair is forgotten. i 

| 


FALLIBILITY. 


The necessity which teachers are under of being 
perfectly sure of their statements, or else of being | 
not too positive in making them, was illustrated 
recently by an incident of actual occurrence in a | 
public high school. A pupil was reading, during a 
recitation in English literature, while the teacher, 
with no book in his hands, and with folded arms, 
walked up and down the recitation-room. 


“Hypocrisy, says La Rouchefoucauld, is the 
homage which vice pays to virtue,” the pupil read. 

“That is very true, ” said the teacher, “but don’t 
say homage; say ’omage; the / is not sounded.” 

“*Omage,” said the pupil, obediently. 

“Read on, now.’ 

“Sir,” said the pupil, may I please read the note 
at the foot of the page iad 

“You may do so.’ 

The pupil read: ‘Homage; In pronouncing this 
word, the hk is frequently omitted by uneducated 
persons. It should always be sounded.” 

In some cases there is absolutely nothing to be 
said, and on this occasion the teacher said it. 


A LITTLE boy, the son of a reporter, was asked 
what his father’s occupation was, and replied, 
with all simplicity: “He is a dreadful accident 





| we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. 
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Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys | 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
| is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
(Adv. 








EASTMAN ‘COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practic al 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. A taught. Address : as above for Illus. C s. Catalogue. 


The Man who Wants 


Good Varieties of Seed that he can 
get NOWHERE ELSE will find them | 
in my (FREE) SEED CATALOGUE. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


WHICH PIANO? | 


Decide that after trying the Ivers & Pond. | 
They are of the highest quality. 


The prices are high enough to pay us| 
for making this quality, but not so high as | 
to deter you if you want quality. 


Important Information and Catalogue Free. | 


STUDY: i: thorough and practical 
* BusinessC ollege course 
given by Mail, at Student’s Home, by 


HOM an old, reliable school. No experiment. 7 


Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect satisfaction. 
All ages and both sexes taught. It will ay to inves 
| tigate. Write for Catalogue and free ‘rial Lesson. 
| Bryant & Stratton, 46/ Mary St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


GLOVES. 


7-Hook Genuine Foster 
Lacing Kid and Suede 
Gloves in all the new shades. 
We import and control this 
Glove in the American 
market. It can be worn 
upon any occasion, either 
out or indoors, and for a 
general all round useful and 
neat hand covering can’t be 
beat. 


Priee OF 





Cts. 
per pair. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Ivers & Pond — FRENCH CHALLIES, 


Piano wins Boston. 


Bedford 
Cords. 


| The fashionable printed Wash 
Dress Material for this season. We 
offer 12,000 yards—made exclusive- 
| ly for us—in handsome patterns. | 
The goods are yard wide and excel- 
lent quality. Nine yards is enough 
| for a dress pattern. Price, 








This, with postage added, makes | 
| the entire cost of a dress, delivered 
through the mail to you, $1.60. 
Send for SAMPLES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


| 15 cents per yard. 
| 
| 
| 

















é love Fitting 
~ CORSETS. 


The high Standard of material and workman- 
ship is still maintained as in the past ; the very 
| best quality of French Horn Stripes being used 
| as stays. 

These goods are 





sold by all First-Class Re- 


|tailers throughout the United States at the 
following prices: 
Young Ladies’. . ‘ .75 
R-H. Three Lengths , 1.00 
N. Nursing 1.00 
K. Extra Long 1.00 | 
Ventilating. Three Lengths 1.00 
L. Extra Long . G 1.25 
O. Extra Long, Black : 1.25 
G. Medium & Extra ——e 1.50 
G. Nursing 1.50 
Abdominal , A ‘ 1.50 
Abdominal. Sizes above 32 1.75 
|'E. Three Lengths. 1.75 
E. Three Lengths, Black 1.75 
B. Two Lengths . i 2.25 
Two Lengths, Black . ° 2.50 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Now open and on active sale, our full 
assortment of French Challies. Over 
three hundred new designs in choicest 


art- printings — Filbert dots, Quadrille 
dots, Nail-heads, Sprays, Buds, Clusters 


and Nosegays, in the natural colors of the 
flowers. 

Also the following new Spring Dress 
Goods : 
| 200 pieces Chevron Suiting at 50 cents 
| per yard; Cheviots, in 12 new styles, at 
50 cents per yard; Wide-Wale French 
Diagonals at 75 cents per yard; All-Wool 
Cork-Screw 75 cents per yard; and other 
attractions in reliable Dress Goods, from 
40 cents to $1.00 per yard. 

Samples of these or any other Dress 
| Goods cheerfully sent on sAnaaaidtcati tae 


James MeCreery & 6o,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
- NEW YORK. 


Mannijoudyyted 
Let all 
ladies see 
the Rounded 
Rib on Hold- 
ing Edges, the 
Warren’s orig- 
inal identify- 
ing feature 
to prevent 
stocking cutting. No oth- 
er hose supporter can help 
cutting the stocking. The 
Warren for sale every- 
where. George Frost Co., 












makers, Boston, Mass. 





We warrant “GLOVE- FITTING” CORSETS. 


A DUCK’S 


er Coats or Inverness V 


Inverness Cloth 
Garment, 


| is Dre ainst a driving rain storm. Equally fortunate are those who wear 
our Ru 


movement of the arm 
tvery Garment war 
40 to © inches. 


tom of the Garment. 


er, for $2.85; or, sent t 


have a throat- ance 
pockets, are coum 
a dull finish. When 


send us size in inches. 

Special Offer. 
this Coat by express, 
for $2.55. 


The Youth 





20 30090000000000000000000: 


Jaterproot Garments. 


This fine Garment is made with a 
long English Cape, tight-fitting back, roll collar, 
loose front, straps on cape, and 

by which perfect ventilation and freedom of 


hen ordering give the length 
you wish, measuring from the collar to the bot 


Special Offer.—For sixty days we will send 
_ Garment by express, charges paid by rece ~ 


Gentleman’s Rubber Coat,—These Rub. 
ber Coats are made for actual service in driving 
rain-storms, and are fully warranted by us. They 
yreasted and are made with 


around the breast, under the arms and over such 
clothing as you propose to wear the coat, and 


-For sixty days we will send 


Too heavy to sen¢ 


Boston, Mass. 








BACK 


Surface Waterproof 


has an open back, 


8 is absolutely assured 


ranted waterproof. Sizes, 


»y mail, post-paid, for $3.2 


and outside flap to the 


ordering, measure loosely 


Sizes from 34 to 46 inches 


vm od paid by receiver, 
by mail. Address, 
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THE NAVY. 


What vessels comprise our navy? 

At what distances are modern guns effective ? 
Where is the training school for the navy? 
What practical drill have the students ? 

In what condition are our coast defences? 
What are our famous naval contests? 

What strong naval powers has Europe ? 





For the Companion. 


MOY CASTLE. 
An Episode of the Forty-five. 


There are seven men in Moy Castle 
Are merry men this + = $ 

There are seven men in “4 
Whose hearts are gay anc 


Prince Charlie came to Moy Castle, 
And asked for shelter there, 

And down came Lady McIntosh, 
As proud as she was fair. 


“T’m a hunted man, Lady McIntosh! 
A price is on my head ; 

If Lord Loudon knew thou’dst sheltered me, 
Both thou and I were sped.” 


“Come in! come in, my Prince !’’ she said, 
And opened wide the gate, 

“To die with Prince Charlie Stuart, 
I ask no better fate.” 


She’s called her seven trusty men, 
The blacksmith at their head : 

“Ye shall keep watch in the castle wood, 
To save your Prince from dread !” 


The lady’s led the Prince away, 
To make him royal cheer, 

The seven men of McIntosh 
Have sought the forest drear. 


And there they looked and listened, 
Listened and looked amain ; 

And they heard the falling of the leaves, 
And the soft sound of the rain. 


The blacksmith knelt beside an oak, 
And laid his ear to the ground, 

And under the noises of the wood 
He heard a distant sound. 


He heard a sound of many feet 
Warily treading the heather ; 

He heard a sound of many men 
Marching softly together. 


“There’s no time now to warn the Prince, 
The castle guards are few ; 

’Tis wit will win the play to-night, 
And what we here will do.” 


He’s gi’en the word to his six brethren, 
And through the wood they’re gone ; 
The seven men of McIntosh 
Each stood by himself alone. 


“And he who has the pipes at his back, 
His best now let him play ; 

And he who has no pipes at his back, 
His best word let him say.” 


It was five hundred Camerons 
Were treading the purple heather, 
It was five hundred Cameron men 
Marching softly together. 


“There’s none to-night in Moy Castle 
But servants poor and old ; 

If we bring the Prince to Loudon’s Lord, 
He’ll fill our hands with gold.” 


They came lightly on their way, 
Had never a thought of ill, 

When suddenly from the darksome wood 
Broke out a whistle shrill. 


And straight the wood was filled with cries, 
With shouts of angry men, 

And the angry skirl o’ the bagpipes 
Came answering the shouts again. 


The Camerons looked and listened, 
Listened and looked amain, 
And nought could they see through the mirk night, 
But the pipes shrieked out again. 
“Hark to the siogan of Lochiel! 
To Keppoch’s gathering cry ! 
Hark to the rising swell that tells 
Clanranald’s men are nigh! 


hat told us 
' 


“Now woe to the men t 
Lochiel was far oway ! 
The whole o’ the Highland army 
Is waiting to bar our way. 


“It’s little we’ll see of Charlie Stuart, 
And little of Loudon’s gold, 

And but we’re away from this arméd wood, 
Our lives have but little hold.” 


It was five hundred Camerons, 
They turned their faces and ran, 

And well for him with the swiftest foot, 
For he was the lucky man. 


And woe to him who was lame or slow, 
For they trampled him on the heather, 

And back to the place from whence they came 
They’re hirpling all together. 


The Camerons they are gone full far 
Over the brow of the hill. . 
The seven men of McIntosh, 
Their pipes and crying are still. 


They leaned them to a tree and laughed, 
*Twould do ye good to hear, 

And they are away to Moy Castle 
To tell their lady dear. 


And who but Lady McIntosh 
Would praise her men so bold ? 
And who but Prince Charlie Stuart 
Would count the good French gold ? 


There are seven men in Moy Castle, 
Are joyful men this night ; 

There are seven men in Moy Castle, 
Whose hearts will aye be light. 


LAURA E, RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


A LASTING LIFE. 


At her modest home in Buckland, Mass., the 
mother of Mary Lyon had a beautiful flower- 
garden, which she kept with notable care and 
skill. A neighbor one day begged the privilege 
of setting a choice plant there, saying that if it 
grew in her garden he knew it would not die. 

Mrs. Lyon’s household was a garden where 
everything that grew was tended as carefully as 
she kept her flowers. The plants there were 
trained to live, and, in a higher sense, to live for- 
ever. 

Mary Lyon devoted her life to teaching. The 
story of the founding of the school that made her 
fame is a record of her own unresting efforts for 
her sex and race, continued through patient 
years. 

The Mount Holyoke Female Seminary was 
opened in 1837. Twelve years afterward she was 


| Christian schools. Mary Lyon’s mother deserved 


| into every hospital in the land. 








THE YOUTH'S 





gathered to her rest, but she had left a deathless 
mark on the characters of three thousand women. 

The institution she created was not born to die. 
Thirty-five years after its founding Andrew 
Murray, in South Africa, read Mary Lyon’s 
biography, and also the life of one of her pupils, 
Fidelia Fiske, “The Mary Lyon of Persia.’”” He 
determined to found a school for the girls of Cape 
Colony similar to the one at Mount Holyoke. 

His letters to the parent seminary were sent to 
Abbie P. Ferguson and Annie E. Bliss, two of its 
graduates; and in 1873 they sailed for the ‘‘Dark 
Continent’’ to become teachers in the new schoul. 
The next year Wellington Female Seminary was 
opened, and already—in less than twenty years— 
it has become the parent of ten South African 
her neighbor’s praise. A plant of her nursing 
would not die. 

A human life is not merely an immortal soul. 
It lives on in what it leaves behind. Enough if 
it can be said of the obscurest toiler that 
In the desert where he lies entombed 


He made a little garden, and left there 
Some flowers that but for him had never bloomed. 
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A WOMAN’S PROMPTNESS. 


Soon after Mrs. Swisshelm had begun—unex 
pectedly to herself—her work among the wounded 
soldiers in the Civil War, she entered a Washing- 
ton hospital one morning, and went at once to see 
a patient in whom she was greatly interested, and 
whom she had left but a short time before. He 
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chose for the sheeting for my dress. Copperas of 
our own production was used as the mordant. A 
cask or some small vessel was set near the house 
and partly filled with water, in which a small 
——_ of salt and vinegar had been mingled. 

hen pieces of rusty, useless iron, such as plows 
too much worn to be of service, rusty broken nails, 
old horseshoes, and bits of old chains, were picked 
up and cast into the cask. 

This liquid copperas was always ready, and a 
ver good substance we found it to fix colors in 
cloth or thread. 

The sheeting for the dress was folded smoothly, 
and basted slightly so as to keep the folds in place. 
It was first thoroughly soaked in warm soapsuds, 
then dipped into the dye, and afterward into a 
vessel containing liquid lye from wood ashes; 
then it went again into the dye, then into the lye, 
and so on till the garnet color was of the required 
shade. 

By varying the strength of the solution any 
shade desirable could be obtained. My garnet- 
colored dress of unbleached sheeting was often 
mistaken for worsted delaine. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
ON THE ROADS. 


The road winds onward long and white, 
It curves in mazy coils, and crooks 
A beckoning — down the height ; 
It calls me with the voice of brooks 
To thirsty travellers in the night. 


I leave the lonely city street, 
e awful silence of the crowd, 
The rhythm of the roads I beat, 
ay blood leaps up, I shout alou 
My heart keeps measure with my feet. 


Nought know, nought care I whither I wend : 
*Tis on, On, On, or here or there. 

What profiteth it an aim or end ? 
I walk, and the road leads anywhere. 

Then forward, with the Fates to friend ! 


’Tis on and on! Who knows but thus 
us luck at last ? 





was sleeping, and she sat down at the bedside. 
He could not live long, and might have some 
further messages to send to his wife. Presently | 
Mrs. Swisshelm, as she says, noticed a green shade | 
on his face. It darkened, and his breathing grew 
labored—then ceased. She called the nurse, and 
he brought a large man who proved to be a sur- 
geon. 


By the sudden shadow on his face when he saw 
the corpse I knew that he was alarmed, and when 
he had given minute directions for the removal of 
the bed and its contents, the washing of the floor 
and ‘sprinkling with chloride of lime, I went close 
to his side and said, in a low voice: 

“Doctor, is not this hospital gangrene?” 

He looked down at me, seemed to take my 
measure, and answered: 

“I am very sorry to say, 

“Then you want lemons. 

“We should be glad to have them.” 

“Glad to have them?” I repeated, in profound 
astonishment. ‘Why, you must have them!” 

He seemed surprised at my earnestness, and set 
about explaining. 

“We sent to the Sanitary Commission last week, 
and got half a box.” 

“Sanitary Commission and half a box of lemons! 
How many wounded have you?” 

“Seven hundred and fifty.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty wounded men! 
pital gangrene, and half a box of lemons!” 

“Well, that was all we could get. Government 

rovides none; but our chaplain is from Boston. 
fis wife has written to friends there, and expects 
a box next week.” 

“To Boston for a box of lemons!” 

I went to the head nurse, who gave me writing 
materials, and I wrote a short note to the New 
York Tribune: 

“Hospital gangrene has broken out in Wash- 
ington, and we want lemons! lemons! LEMONS! 
LEMONS! No man or woman in health has a 
right to a glass of lemonade till these men have all 
they need. Send us lemons!” 

1 signed my name and mailed the note imme- 
diately, and it appeared the next morning. That 
a Schuyler Colfax sent a box of lemons to my 
lodgings, and five dollars ina note, bidding me send 
to him if more were wanting; but that day lemons 
began to pour into Washington, and soon, I think, 


| 


madam, that it is.” 


Hos- 


Governor Andrew sent two hundred boxes to 
the surgeon-general. I received so many that at 
one time there were twenty ladies, several of them 
with ambulances, distributing those which came to 
my address, and if there was any more hospital 
gangrene that season I neither saw nor heard of it. 


owe 
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SHEETING 


None of us know what we can do until we are 
placed in circumstances which compel us to rely 
upon our own ingenuity. Miss Hague, in her story 
of “A Blockaded Family,” offers an interesting 


DRESSES. 





| South resorted during the Civil War, in order to 





account of the shifts to which the people of the 


supply themselves with such necessaries of life as 
they had formerly received from the outside world. 
After describing their improvised means for spin- 
ning and weaving, she comes to the further 
question of dyeing. 


Great trouble was experienced, in the beginning, 
to find dyes with which to color our stuffs; but in 
the course of time, both at the old mills and at 
smaller experimental factories which were run 
entirely by hand, bark, leaves, roots and berries 
were found containing coloring properties. I was 
well acquainted with a gentleman in southwestern 
Georgia who owned a small cotton-mill, and who, 
when he wanted coloring substances, used to send 
his wagons to the woods and load them with a 
shrub known as myrtle, which yielded a nice gray 
for woollen goods. 

That the slaves might be well clad, the owners 
kept, according to the number of slaves owned, a 
number of negro women carding and spinning, 
and had looms running all the time. Now and 
then a planter would be so fortunate as to secure a 
bale or more of white —s and osnaburgs 
from the cotton-mills, in exchange for farm 
ston sew These were a real lift, and gave a little 

reathing-spell from the almost incessant whir, 
hum, and clang of the spinning wheel and loom. 

Wide unbleached sheeting was used also for 
making dresses, and when dyed a deep solid color, 
and tastefully made up, the effect was quite hand- 
some. On one occasion, when Mr. G had been 
fortunate in getting a bale of unbleached factory 
sheeting, Mrs. G gave to me, to her two oldest 
> and to a niece who was one of the 
family, enough of the sheeting to make each of us 
adress. We had to hie us to the woods for coloring 
matter, to dye as each one pleased. 

I have often joined wit my neighbors, when 
school hours for the day were over, in gatherin 
roots, barks, leaves, twigs, sumach berries an 
walnuts, for the hulls, which dyed wool a beautiful 
dark brown. Such was the variety we had to 
choose from in pm our cloth and thread! 

We used to pull our way through the deep tangled 
woods, by thickly shaded streams, through broad 
fields, and return laden with the riches of the 
Southern forest. Not infrequently clusters of 
urapes mingled with our freight of dyes. 

The pine-tree’s roots furnished a beautiful dye, 
approximating closely to garnet, which color I 











Adventures to the adventurous ! 
Hope flies before, and the hours slip past : 
O what have the hours in store for us ? 


A bird Lm something in my ear, 
The wind sings in my blood a song 
’Tis good at times for a man to hear! 
The road winds onward white and long, 
And the best of Earth is here ! 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


~~ 
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HAZING A MAINE MAN. 


That foolish barbarity, the practice of college 
hazing, which ninety times out of a hundred con- 
sists of a brutal and cowardly attack of several 
youths upon a single one, has to a great extent 
disappeared. Now and then brutal “initiations” 
into secret societies are heard of; some of these 
have resulted in permanent injury to an “initiated” 
person, and even in death. Every such outrage 
renders the practice of hazing, in any shape in 


.which it may survive, the more odious and dis 


graceful. Sometimes the practice is discouraged 
by the exceeding difficulty of managing the person 
who is to be hazed. A case of this sort is recorded 
by an old college man in the New York Tribune. 


“I was a Sophomore,” he says, “and of course 
was particularly intolerant of all Freshmen. 
Hazing had been strictly forbidden, under penalty 
of expulsion, and we could not get together more 
than half a dozen adventurous souls who were 
willing to take so great a risk in order to punish 
the Freshmen for presuming to come to college. 

“After all the lamps were out, we would steal 
from our rooms, meet in the corridor, and then 
make a descent on some lonely Freshman, and ‘do 
him up.’ 

“We had operated successfully on two or three 
men, and were enjoying the sport thoroughly. 
The next night it was the turn of a long, raw- 
boned, bashful youth from Maine, who had nothing 


to say to any one, and whose only care seemed to | 


be to keep his hands and feet out of sight. 
“We anticipated rare sport with him, and T 


| remember now the haughty feeling with which I 


strode into his dark bedchamber at the head of 
our gang, after we had forced our way in by 
twisting off the lock. 

“The other men had generally cowered in their 
bedclothes, and piteously asked to be let alone. 
This Maine man, on the contrary, jumped out of 
bed as if he were glad to meet us. 

“He said not a word as he moved around in the 
dark, but how he did hit us! I never before expe 
rienced such fiendish strength as he seemed to 
vossess. His room seemed to be full of old 

urniture, over which we stumbled, and over and 
under which he knocked us in the darkness, with 
the precision and force of a trip-hammer. 

“T don’t believe any of us hit him once. I know 
that after I had caught a terrific right-hander on 
the tip of my nose, which sent me backward over 
a dreadfully angular coal-scuttle, I kept on my 
hands and knees, and groped around in a blind 
search for the door. 

“He threw chairs at us, he kicked us when we 
were down with his bare toes, which seemed as 
hard as iron; he jumped upon us; he utterly 
demoralized us, this whirlwind from Maine, and 
when at last he let us out of his horrid den, more 
dead than alive, and we had had time to collect 
our shattered senses, I said: 

“*The Maine fellow must have gone out, boys, 
and left a gorilla in his bed!’ 

“We decided all at once that hazing was an 
unmanly sport, a relic of barbarous times, quite 
beneath the dignity of modern young gentlemen.” 

. 


+ 
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SUSPICIOUS BEHAVIOR. 


The Rey. James Gilmour, a missionary to the 
Mongols, says that he found it necessary to be 
constantly on his guard lest he should do some- 
thing which the people would not understand. He 
was obliged, for instance, to refrain from writing 
when they were in his company. If they saw him 
using pen or pencil, they were certain to fear that 
he was engaged in something by which they were 
to suffer. At one time, when surrounded all day 
by a crowd of people, he and his wife were 
accustomed to saddle their horses at sunset, and go 
off for a short ride. 


After a while they discovered that this strange 
proceeding had produced a great ferment among 
the natives. All manner of reports were in circu- 
lation. The foreigners were supposed, among 
other things, to be searching for hidden treasures. 

On another occasion Mr. Gilmour was spending 
some weeks in a Mongol’s tent. It was late in the 
year. Lights were put out soon after dark. The 
nights were long at best, and discomforts and 
doubtful company made them seem still longer. 
At sunrise, therefore, the missionary used to rise 
and go to the crest of a low hill not far away. 

For an Englishman this was natural enough, but 
it was inexplicable to the Mongols. That any man 
should leave his bed at sunrise and climb a hill for 
nothing! He must be up to some mischief! Perhaps 
he was secretly taking away the luck of the land. 
Who could tell? 

Murmurs of this kind had been circulating for | 
some time, when a drunken man blurted out the 
whole thing to the missionary, and for the sake of 





not injuring his usefulness, he at once gave up his 
morning ramble. As he says, “To have any 
prospect of success among the Mongols, the 
missionary must avoid raising suspicions, and if 
he is to avoid wenn | ag weeny he must climb no 
hill, pick up no pebble, never go for a walk, and 
never manifest any interest or pleasure in the 
scenery.” 

There are few out-of-door naturalists, even in 
the United States, who have not been stared at 
often enough to enable them to sympathize with 
Mr. Gilmour in this trial. 


8 
NO MORE FAINTING. 


“IT am going to faint—support me, Mr. ——!”’ the 
heroine of a drama exclaims, whenever there is 
an eligible gentleman near into whose arms she 
may fall. That for a certain class of women the 
dramatist holds “the mirror up to nature” is made 
apparent by a story of “fainting beauties,” told in 
the memoirs of the Rey. Julian Young, sub 
chaplain of Hampton Court Palace. 


The palace was not only a “show place,” but a 
residence for persons of position, but of limited 
means. From this fact the palace was known as 
“The Quality Poorhouse.” 

One yery hot Sunday a young lady, not a resident 
of the palace, but living in the vicinity, fainted in 
the chapel during the service. Sir Horace Sey- 
mour, a widower, a Waterloo hero, of commanding 
presence and ye good looks, raised the 
prostrate lady in his arms, carried her to his 
apartments, deposited her on a sofa, left her to 
the charge of his housekeeper, and returned to 
his seat. 

“Strange to say, on the following Sundays a 
young lady, each time a different one, fainted; 
and on each occasion the same gallant knight per. 
formed the same kind office for the sufferer, and 
then returned to his post.” 

On the last of these three fainting Sundays Lady 
Seymour, the aunt of Sir Horace, said to the chap. 
lain after service, “I say, Mr. Young, this fashion 
of fainting will degenerate into an epidemic if it 
is not put a stop to. With your permission, I will 
aflix before next Sunday this notice in the cloister, 
at the door of entrance: 

NOTICE! 

Whereas a tendency to faint is becoming a prev- 
alent infirmity among young ladies frequenting 
this chapel, notice is hereby given that, for the 
future, ladies so affected will not be carried out by 
Sir Horace Seymour, but by Branscombe, the dust- 
man.” 

This weruing 

a 


produced the desired effect, and 
the plague of 


inting beauties was stayed. 


+ 
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HIS NAME. 


The question “What’s in a name?” sometimes 
presents difficulties; but there is a negro in South 
Carolina who answers it without hesitation, so far 
as his own case is concerned. He is a middle-aged 
man, and was pointed out to a stranger by the 
gentleman in whose employ he is, as a “character.” 
“In what way?” asked the Northern visitor. “I'll 
call him here,” replied the other, “and you'll find 
out what I mean.” 


“My friend would like to know your name,” he 
said to the colored man when he had summoned 
a gleam- 


him. 

“Yes, sah,” replied the darkey, ies 
ing smile on the visitor. ‘My name, sah, is Thomas 
Cesar Victor Jubilee Fitzgerald Pompey Swan, 

<. Q. X., sah!” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Northern man, in amaze- 
ment. “That’s a fine name certainly. But what 
; three letters at the end stand for—K. Q. 

” 


“Well, sah,” said the darkey, with a still broader 
smile, “dey don’t stand fer nothin’, percisely. 
Y’see ’twas dis way. My young missus dat tole me 
all de fust book-larnin’ dat ever I had, befo’ de 





wah, she larnt me de alph’bet from my own name. 
It had all de letters in it, jest exceptin’ dem tree, 
K, Q an’ X, an’ dose she writ after my name. 

“IT larnt de alph’bet in dat way, an’ how to spell 
my name at de same time; an’ dem tree extry 
letters dat wa’n’t in de body ob my name, as you 
might say, but was added on like, hab fixed dem- 
selves so fum in my mind, sah, dat 1 always speaks 
an’ writes dem jest nach’lly right after Swan, sah! 

“Ob course,” added this much-named man, in a 
judicial tone, “some folks might say dem letters 
aint really necessitous ; but it pears like as if my 
parents—what I never knowed, dey bein’ sold 
away from whar I was eked up—come so mighty 
near gettin’ de whole alph’bet in my name, ’taint 
no more dan jest respeckful an’ gratitudinous to 
add dem tree, what jest slipped dere minds!” 


— 
BOY. 


Persian horses, says Mrs. Bishop in “Journeys 
in Persia and Kurdistan,” are to be admired and 
liked. Their beauty is a source of constant enjoy 
ment, and they are almost invariably gentle and 
docile. Itis in vain to form any resolution against 
making a pet of one of them. 


My new acquisition, “Boy,” insists on being 
vetted, and his enticing ways are irresistible. He 
s always tethered in front of my tent, with a rope 

long enough to give him considerable liberty, and 
he took advantage of it the very first day to come 
into the tent, and make it apparent that he wanted 
me to divide a melon with him. 

Grapes were his preference, then came cucum- 
ber, bread and biscuits. Finally, he drank milk 
out of a soup plate. 

He comes up to mg, and puts down his head to 
have his ears rubbed, and if I do not attend to him 
at once, or if I cease attending to him, he gives me 
a gentle but admonitory thump. 

dine outside the tent, and he is tied to my chair, 
and waits with wonderful patience for the odds 
and ends, only occasionally rubbing his soft nose 
against my face to remind me that he is there. 

A friendly snuffie is the only sound he makes. 
He does not know how to fight, or that teeth and 
heels are for any other uses than eating and walk- 


ng. 

fie is really the gentlest and most docile of his 
race. The point at which he draws the line is 
being led; then he drags back, and a mulish look 
comes into his sweet eyes. But he follows like a 
dog, and when I walk he is always with me. 

He comes when I call him, stops when I do, 
accompanies me when I leave the road in search 
of flowers, and usually puts his head either on my 
shoulder or under my arm. To him I am an 
embodiment of melons, cucumbers, grapes, pears, 
peaches, biscuits and sugar, with a good deal of 
petting and ear-rubbing thrown in. 


SMALL EXPECTATIONS. 


The Princeton Tiger prints what purports to be 
a conversation between an undergraduate and his 
cousin, a young lady. 

She—Will you write to me on your return to 








college ? 
He—W hy—er—, you know I can’t write. 
She—Oh, I don’t expect you to write brilliantly 
or amusingly; just write as you talk. 
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Mamma looked up from the small brown dress 
she was mending. 
“Bring your slate and pencil, dear,”’ 
“and we will see if we cannot understand it 
| better. Now write down all the things that Carol 
has which you would like.” 
“O mamma!” said Jasmine. ‘It would take a 
month, I guess, maybe. You can't think how 
| many things she has, and new ones every time I 
+ | go there.” 
But she wrote for several minutes without 
| speaking. Then she looked up. 
“I’ve written down all I can think of that I 
| want very much,”’ she said. 
“Now, in another column, put down all the 
| things which you have that Carol would like,” 
said mamma. 
“Why, mamma! I haven’t got a single thing!” 








For the Companion. 
THREE LITTLE ’FRAID CATS. 


Three little kittens in coats so gray, 
Went out with the Old Mother Cat one day. 


Said the first little kitten, “If we only might see 
A monstrous great rat, what fun it would be!” 
Said the -next little kitten, 


“I'd seize hold of his head, 
And bite him and squeeze 


she said, | 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| “Carol never can run and skate and slide as I do. 
| | do have such fun!" | 

‘‘Then Carol's papa and mamma have so many | 
friends that she seldom has them for an hour | 
alone, and the days and evenings are spent with 
the nurse or her teachers, while you —" 

“OQ mamma, don’t say any more !”’ said Jasmine. 
“I’m so ashamed. I’m a great deal richer than | 
Carol, and I didn't know it. I am going right 
over there, and make her just as happy as I can. 
I’m so sorry for her!’’ And kissing her mamma | 
the little girl ran merrily down the street to 
Carol’s home. 


Juuia D. Peck. 
—_—+@+- 
Snooze is the dog. One day little Van came 


running to nis sister. “O Bird,"’ he said, ‘sec | 
Snooze rattle his tail!” | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 





him until he was dead.” 
Said the third little kitten, 


SAY AAEM 





“Should J see a rat, 
I’'d eat him all up in much 
less time than that.” 


Suddenly something jumped 
out of the wood,— 

All three turned and ran as 
fast as they could, 





And never once stopped till 
they came to their house ; 
Yet it wasn’t a rat, but a wee 

baby mouse. 





It was caught and then eaten 
by Old Mother Cat; 

Said the three little kittens, 
“Now just think of that!” 





@bout, 


For the Companion. \ lie sour 
were here, and I’ve had 
have,” said Jasmine, ‘‘ ‘cause 
Back ane for 
Sunday if my throat doesn’t 
When the sloping, aa 
to look like an angel.”’ 


s. 

Ow 3d, 

-- we 
BALANCING ACCOUNTS. 
“Oh, you darling! I’m so a 

glad to see you!”’ cried Carol ig heat 

to her cousin Jasmine. ‘It 

is such a long time since you Wi 

a sore throat, s0 mamma ie rich, nS 

wouldn’t let me go out. I’ve eday, 

got ever so many things to > red borrow rn ples. 

show you.” By 
“I s’posed you would Moss 

t papess so aoe 
you always do have.” Fr. 

“My new suit has just 
come. Blue velvet, trimmed 
with fur. Come up-stairs and 
see it. I’m to wear it next J 
bother. Nurse says I look ” fi 
like a little angel in it. Isn't 
it pretty ?”” { } V 

“Yes,’’ said Jasmine, very 
slowly, ‘but I wouldn’t like , ! the . 

“Why, vou look as if you the Ms es — 
don't like it, or something!” —cD, 
said Carol. ‘Did you have 
any birthday presents ?”’ Gy shall Rewe — 4. 

“Yes, I had a new pen- I, ) 
knife and an orange and I— - own espacial € care, 

I guess that is all,” said — a 

Jasmine. 

“Why, how funny !”’ cried 
Carol. “I had so many 
things! A pearl ring, and 
a big doll-house with four 
rooms all furnished just like 
anybody’s—we’'ll have such q 
fun playing with it! And 
papa gave me a music-box, 
and lots of books and candy 
and such things. I'll show 
them to you. We'll have a 
doll’s party. You may take 
my best Paris doll, Angelica. 
Oh, I’m so glad you've come! 
I feel just like hugging you 
all the time!” 

“I can’t stay any longer,” 


said Jasmine, without return- 
ing her cousin’s embraces. 


if gif! | 
4 isa ri 
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“T must go right home this 

minute.”’ She turned and 

ran quickly down-stairs, only looking back at cried the little girl. “If Carol wants anything, 

the street door to say ‘‘Good-by !”" anything in the world, her papa would buy it for 
Carol’s grieved face, with the tears in her her.’’ 

brown eyes, made her feel very uncomfortable, *‘There is little Claude,”’ said mamma. 

but she ran on without stopping until she reached! «Oh, I forgot Claude,” said Jasmine. 

her own home. Her mother met her at the door. “Then you have perfect health,’’ said mamma. 
“What is the trouble, Jasmine?’’ she asked. | ““Write down that. And papa and mamma.” 

“T thought you wanted to spend the day with | 

Carol.” | said Jasmine. 
Jasmine hung her head. | ‘We'll talk about that later,’ said mamma, 
“T thought I did,’ she stammered, “but I—I| smiling. “Is there anything else? If not we 

guess I don’t ever want to go there any more.’’ | will try to balance accounts. How many of 
“Why, Jasmine!” said her mamma, very | Carol’s things would you want in exchange for 

much surprised. But the little girl did not speak | baby Claude, with his dear dimpled face and 

again for full five minutes. She looked very | sweet, loving ways ?’’ 

unhappy. “Oh, I would rather have Claude than all 
“JT don’t see why Carol has everything,’’ she | Carol’s things!’’ said Jasmine, quickly. 

said, at last. ‘She's got a new velvet suit-—oh, “What would you like in exchange for your 

so lovely! and ever and ever so many birthday | health? You have never been really very sick a 


presents. She’s just the same years old as I am, | day in your life, while poor Carol is never strong, 
and my own cousin. I don't think it’s fair, | and often has to have the doctor and take bitter 
mamma,”’ and the tears rolled down the little | medicine.” 

girl’s face. | “I never thought about that,”’ 


“Why, Carol has a papa and mamma, too,” 


For the Companion. 
FUN. 


You may talk of your parties, with candy and 
cakes !— 
| Yes, I thought them fine, once, Pll allow; 
| But I’ve been in Vermont, up at Gran’father 
Lake’s, 
And parties aren’t much to me now! 
Why, he’s got a big sugar-bush, acres, they say, 
The nicest place under the sun, 
And I ate maple syrup on snow every day, 
And—well, I just guess it was fun! 


<-o- — 


LittLe two-year-old Addie is very neat. 
Observing one day that the furniture needed 
dusting, she said to her mother, ‘‘Mamma, I wants 
’e chicken bouquet.’’ ‘The chicken bouquet! 
What is that?” asked mamma. ‘“Jessi’e bouquet 
on a "tick, mamma.” ‘‘What is it for?’ “To 
make ’e dust fly,”’ and only then did mamma 





| understand that the little maid was asking for 
said Jasmine. | the feather-duster. 


i. 
ANAGRAM. 


Al, that jingle kicker. 
I am not to blame 
For my singular name, 
*T was through dealing destruction 
I rose to such fame. A. M. P. 


2. 

DROPPED LETTERS. 
. B-s-r-y-u-r-r-g-t-h-n-0-h-a-. 
. M-k-a-1-n-8-e-4-4-0-n-0-¢-. 
W.-r-s-a-p-s-b-t-l-w-f-1-h-a-y. 
i-e-041-b-8-a-k. 
t-a-a-h-s-s-b-d-e-a-t. 
i-t-e-1r-a0t-e-0-1-a-. 
e-h-r-«d-n-s-0-l-he-i«l. 
Da m-n-e-l-0-a-e-, 
A -a-in-y -e-i-e-e-n-t-p-a-l-t-n. 
. T-e-+t-e-p-r-y-8-l-a-8-0-l-m.-. 
In each of the above sen 
tences every other letter is 
omitted; when these are sup- 
plied, one letter taken from 
one word in each sentence, 
and added together, will form 
the answer, which is one of 
the best of all blessings. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 

The following quotations de 
scribe a subject spelled by the 
primal letters of the authors 
given here in anagram. 

I. 
“O welcome, thou that bring’ st 
the summer nigh! 
The bitter wind makes not 
thy victory vain, 
Nor will we mock thee for thy 
faint blue sky.” 
Somrir. 
Il. 
“The brown buds thicken on 
the trees, 

Unbound, the free streams 

sing.” 


SLeSHAASS Foe 
an 


Liena. 
iif. 
“On these debatable borders 
of the year 
Spring’s foot half falters; 
scarce she yet may know 
The leafless blackthorn 
blossom from the snow; 
And through her bowers the 
wind’s way still is clear.” 
Tressiot. 
Iv. 
“Slowly the victor Spring her 
foe outflanks 
And countermines his 
snows; 
Then, unawares, along the 
grassy banks 
Her ambushed violets 
throws.” 
Hranee. 
v. 

“The hazel stems are bright 
with burnished green 
And russet-hooded buds 
spring up between.” 
Threldih. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

( Words of eight letters.) 
-Afe minine name, meaning 

“Gain,’ 

Searches carefully. 

A certain kind of apple. 

A saw for cutting tenons. 

(Worcester Supplement 
An ambiguous answer. 

3. Nourished. 
7. A menial servant in a 
kitchen. 
. To hollow out. 
. Storehouses for ammuni 
tion. 
10. A grave dance in Spain. 
ll. The East Division of the 
old Empire of Charle 
magne. 
12. Dignity of mind. 

The primals name a movable 
fasting time commencing, in 
Inv2, on March 2. The finals 
xive the name given to the 
lirst day of that fasting time. 

F. § 


Ss. F. 
5. 
RIDDLE. 

1 dwell between England 
and Scotland; many people 
play me, and I play many 
pranks; when I am long 1 
weary people, and when I am 
very severe often make 
them ill; I visit everybody 
once a year, but in New Bng 
land few enjoy my coming. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lap-robe. 
T ' One. 


2 
we 


3. The 


fellow. 


Thebes, 


thorny. 


4. 


saw 
saw 


saw 


saw 
saw 


saw 


saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 
saw 


saw 
saw 


5. “A wise 
company.” 


an ash-tree. 
a ts 


are 
a lad) 
a mountain. 
a bishop. 
a church. 


a 
a 


a student. 
a codfish. 


a 
a 
a 


ar 
ak 


worthy, fag, 
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Leap Year Bis sex tile 


of Henry Wadsworth Long 


Key-words. 


Fronde, hallow, 


Laden with doughnuts sweet 


Dancing down the street 
Go flying through the air 

With long, golden hair 
Taller than any steeple 


Preaching to all the people 


Broader than any house 
Much smaller than a mouse 
Clothed in feathers fine 
Read from folios nine 
Living in the sea 
Take a cup of tea 
That never saw a boat 


Dressed in panta and coat 


White as paper he 
Climbing up a tree 
Knitting worsteds green 


a grandmother, who all these sights has seen. 


man may look like a fool in fools’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARC H 3, 1602. 

















AN ELECTRIFIED FENCE. 


A gentleman who lives almost under the shadow 
of old Harvard’s walls, at Cambridge, has for 
several years employed his leisure in “dabbling in 
electricity,” as he expresses it. In his home all 
the doors, drawers and windows open and shut by 
this mysterious force. Mrs.C——, the gentleman’s 
wife, declares that she hesitates to touch anything 
—even to lift a hair-brush—in his private room, for 
fear it may be somehow connected with a hidden 
wire. One of his inventions is unique, and has 
been the means of affording him and his friends 
no little amusement. 


In his back yard are several fine old pear-trees, 
which have sometimes led certain boys in the 
neighborhood to overlook the distinc tion between 
meum and tuum. Running along the rear of the 
fruit garden is a board fence, a hundred feet long 
perhaps, over which the roguish lads were wont to 
climb when they wanted pears, and which, like- 
wise, too frequently formed the stage for concert- 
giving cats. 

On the top of this fence Mr. C—— tacked strips 
of zinc, which were connected with the electric 
wires leading to the house. By pressing a button 
a more or less strong charge of electricity could be 
sent through this zinc, odd sections of which were 
united to the earth by means of wires. 

Unsuspecting cats would run — the fence, 
and the moment their forefeet touched the non- 
insulated zinc, an astonished feline rose from one 
to three feet into the air, sometimes to turn a 
complete somersault, and then to descend with all 
four feet outstretched as if to fl If the unlucky 
cat in falling chanced to hit t e zine again, the 

yerformance was apt to be repeated with variations. 

he instant puss touched solid earth, she would 
utter one shrill meow of terror and dart away. 

One afternoon during the past fall, Mr. C—— was 
sitting in his room, when, chancing to look from 
the window, he s —_— a boy in the act of climbing 
the fence, his hands as on the zinc. Mr. C— 
immediately recognized him as one of the pur- 
loiners of his pears. He put his finger on the 
electric button, and the next moment a startled 
boy jumped backwards, and tried to let go his hold 
on the fence. 

But electricity had set its grip upon his hands 
and he was as powerless to get away as he would 
be to throw down Bunker Hill Monument with a 
puff of his breath. 

He kicked, he pulled backwards, he struggled 
this way and that, and finally, in despair, he 
shouted lustily for hel P. 

Mr. C—— watched the lad for a time, and then 
thinking he had punished him sufficiently, removed 
his finger from the button and released him from 
electrical durance. The boy, meantime, had caught 
a glimpse of Mr. C——’s smiling face at the 
window, and immediately connected him with his 
own peculiar sensations. He gave vent to his 
feelings, tlterefore, in an angry threat that he and 
the boys would “tear the old fence down,” and ran 
Oo 

A few minutes later half a dozen ragged-looking 
urchins, led by the electrified boy of a tew minutes 
before, were seen approaching the fence, as if 
with a determination to tear it down. 

Mr. C——’s finger sought the electric button. 
One of the ragamuflins put his hands on the fence, 
and that instant uttered a shriek of pain and 
terror. Electricity had caught him! 

His comrades stopped just long enough to see 
that the boy was hel 1 fast, and took to their heels 

and deserted in a body. Mr. gave the 
frightened lad a few words of advice, and then 
suffered him to depart. Nota pear was disturbed 
after that, nor has he since known of a boy’s 
attempting to climb that electrified fence. 
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A PERILOUS VAPOR. 


It is the dangers that lurk in concealment, and 
not those that are easily seen, that claim the 
greatest number of victims. An instance of this is 
the fact, to which Mr. Richard Beynon of the 
Royal Geographical Society calls attention, that 
the destruction by explosion of vessels carrying 
petroleum is generally caused, not by the cargoes 
of oil which they contain, but by the inflammable 
vapor which is left behind after the huge tanks of 
the ships have been emptied. 


It is dificult to remove ali the oil that adheres to 
the sides of the tanks, and the evaporation of the 
oily film left in them after they have been pumped 
out takes ng with great rapidity. Moreover, 
the vapor thus formed mingles readily with the 
air, and is capable of rendering more than two 
thousand times its own volume of the latter 
pes ee ra A spark may thus cause a fearful 

explosion in the hold of a ship which is apparently 
quite empty. 

A film of petroleum spreading over the surface 
of the water has been known to produce enough of 
this volatile and dangerous vapor to cause a con- 
flagration by which a number of ships lying ina 
harbor have been suddenly enwrapped in roaring 
flames, as if by a stroke of magic. Such an 
accident occurred in 1890 in the River Wear. 

In some parts of the world, as at Baku, - 
centre of the great Russian petroleum trade, 
film of oil yoy 4 covers the water for 3 
considerable distance from shore, and warnings of 
the danger lurking there have more than once 
been given. 

But experience shows that man must always 
expect to face new dangers as he penetrates 
deeper into the stores of wealth that his planet 
holds for him. It is the old story of “Nothing 
ventured nothing gained;” only it is the business 
of men of science to point out, as far as they can, 
just where the danger lies, and how it can be 
avoided. 
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AS GOBBLERS 





DO. 


The pulpit manners of clergymen are so exempt 
from frank public criticism that many a minister 
continues all his life in faults of delivery that he 
might have corrected had he been plainly told of 
them. In one such case a little girl was instru- 
mental in curing a famous American preacher of 
an afflictingly pompous air. 


His habit was to pause at the end of each division 
of his discourse, look impressively upon the pews, 
take a breath so very long that it seemed to 
increase his size, and then go on with an air of the 
utmost importance. 

One Sunday this good man paused after his 
“tenthly” for an unusually long time. Little Jane, 
who had been trying to keep awake, moved as 
though greatly relieved. 


But the clergyman had not finished! He was 


about getting ready for another “head” when little 
Jane audibly whispered, “O mamma, he’s going 
to blow himself up again!” 
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STANDARD FASHION CATALOGUE 
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ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 25 CENTS. 

By T. M. Heard, Eve Spectauist, 57 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, io. 
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1808. Telephones 


For Private Lines. 
Do you want one to connect office to 
residence? Send 2c. stamp for Circu- 
lars. We pay Express on Sample. 
ACENTS WANTED 

in eve omy. No trouble to build first 
line. We send full directions. Where we 
have no agent, sample at agent’s price. 


(i MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO., ALBION, ILL. 
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penses of forwarding. 
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CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE “BABY’S DELICHT” 
Exercising Machine, 


PRICE $3.00. 
Have you seen this machine 
yet? If not, write to us at 
once. Has not your baby a 
right to The Best There 
Is@ Send for Circulars, or 
order the machine direct. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
The Wilder Manufacturing Co., 4 Canal Street, Salem, Mass. 
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you Free our Seed Annual 
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Gormally & Jeffery Mf'g Co. 
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BUSTON. WASHINGTON. 
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The Wonderful “TAKIV.” 
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WALKER MANUFACTURING Cco., Palmyra, N.Y. 


One of the Finest. 


Speaking of good 
value here is 
where you get it. 
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specifications 
carefully. 28-inch 
wheels, tangent 

spokes, dust proof 
ball bearings all 
around, finest Eng- 
lish steel tubing, 
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= tire, long head, 
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are offering both wholesale and reta! 


LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO., 
321, 323 and 325 No. Sth St., Philadelphia. 
THIS IS FARGO’S 
$2.50 Ladies’ Boot. 
It is smooth on the inside, 
free from Tacks or Wax, 
flexible and perfect- fitting. 
It is made in Dongola Kid or 
Goat, on the Opera, Common 
Sense, Half Opera and Picca- 
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with Patent 
Leather Tips. 
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HOUSANDS of boys and sate have mastered a 
fine style of writing by home study from Palmer’s 
Guide to Muscular Movement Writing. Price $1, prepaid. 
Circular of commendations with sample copy of the 
handsome monthly, WESTERN PENMAN, free. A.N.PALMER, 
Pres., Cedar Rapids Business College, (: edar Rapids, Iowa. 
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| THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. Delivered 
free on receipt of price. Send at 
once for our free illustrated cata- 
logue, which gives full informa- 
tion. We guarantee satisfaction. 


TRADE MARK. 


CHARLES F. READ & CO,, 
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“OUR COMBINATION.” 


KNEE-PANTS 8 at; ) ALL FOR 
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CAUGHT BY AN OCTOPUS. 

Adventures with the octopus are not uncommon, 
but rarely do we read a more hazardous expe- 
rience of this kind than that recounted below, by a 
correspondent of The Companion. He was out in 
a small] boat with a friend named Joel Starbird, 
searching for sea-birds’ eggs, off the coast, a few 
miles north of San Francisco, and had made a 
pretty successful afternoon’s work, when he 
caught sight of a fine abalone shell partly covered 
by a rock. 

I determined to secure the prize, and being 
barefooted, stepped into the water where it came 
above my knees. I began working to disengage 
the shell, when suddenly I felt something like a 
tightly -drawn rope about my left ankle. 

i made a sudden effort to draw my foot away, 
but could not move it. I knew in a minute that my 
ankle — ipped by the tentacle of an octopus, 
and I made another spring to escape. Two or 
three tentacles were now wrapped about my bare 
leg. But I still thought I could get away, and 
began tugging with both hands to disengage those 
ugly feelers. 

Joel, meantime, had rowed the boat a few rods 
off, and was inspecting a ledge of rock for birds’ 
nests. 

Before I realized my danger, one of those tenta 
cles was around my arm, and the horrible slimy 
creature was encircling my hips and waist. 

For a few 
thinking to land the octopus, for I was but a few 
feet from the shore. But a sudden numbness 
came over me, my strength seemed gone, and held 
in that vice-like grip I felt myself drawn downward 
towards the water. 

“Joel! Joel!” I cried, despairingly. 

Joel heard my terrified ¢ all, and saw me splashing 
about and behaving in a most unaccountable 
manner. Ina moment he was alongside and saw 
the big octopus. Next he had out his jackknife, 
and began slashing and hacking at the tentacles. 

The wholesale cutting of its feelers proved too 
much for the octopus, and it relaxed its hold on 
my limbs and body. Then Joel dragged me up on 
the sand, and alarmed at my death-like ahter, 
began ounding and rubbing life into me. It was 
more than an hour before I was able to stand, and 
several days before I fully recovered my strength. 

But for Joel’s prompt action I should not be 
alive to tell this story. 
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ENGLAND, LONG AGO. 


Recent investigations of the geological history 
of England have brought out into very clear light 
some of the wonderful scenes of the glacial epoch. 
Geologists long thought that there were indications 
in the north of England of two successive invasions 
of the ice, between which the land had been 
depressed some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
feet, so that the sea flowed deep above it. But 
later research has led Mr. G. F. Wright and other 
geologists to the conclusion that there was no such 
depression of the land in England, and that the 
marine shells found high on the hills were carried 
there by the ice as it advanced across the country 
in the great ice age. 


It is a marvellous picture that England|presents 
in that remote time, if we look at it through the 
eyes of Professor Wri ight. From Scandinavia 
huge glaciers, advancing straight across the 
shallow North Sea, had reached England at Flam- 
borough Head. Down from the Highlands of 
Scotland another resistless column of glaciers was 
advancing to join the first, burying hills and valleys 
deep under the ice. Other glaciers pushed out on 
all side: from the mountains of northern Wales. 

From southwestern Scotland and across the Irish 
Sea came a still mightier stream of ice. That rich 
and beautiful country which so delights the eyes 
of the traveller to-day, and upon whose bosom rest 
so many prosperous towns and cities, lay buried 
under a vast frozen sheet. 

In the meantime all forms of life that loved the 
sun had retreated before the oncoming ice, while 
Arctic species came to take their places, and so it 
happened that the Irish Sea was_filled with the 
shells of different species of animals, mingled 
together. As the ice advanced it pushed many of 
these shells before it over the land, and left them, 
when it melted away, as a token to far future ages 
of the wonderful work that it had done. 

Such is one of the chapters in the marvellous 
history of our planet that geology is writing. 
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DOUBLE COUSINS. 


The French-Canadian people are famous through- 


minutes I ——- desperately, | 








out the continent for the size of their families, and | 


for the intricacy of their family relations. 
to a more remarkable extent than in old New 
England villages, every one in a given neighbor- 
hood is quite sure to be related in some way to 
every one else. 


A surprising illustration of these characteristics 
is found in the village of Ste. Marie de Beauce, in 
the Province of Quebec. There lived the two 
families of Rhéaume and Morin; and in each of 
these families there were eight children—four boys 
and four girls in each case. 

As the young ar. grew up, every Rhéaume 
boy married a Morin girl, and every Morin boy a 
Rhéaume girl, until all were married in this way. 

Large families of children were born to all these 
unions; so that at last accounts, there were thirty- 
nine Rhéaume children in the third generation, 
and thirty-five Morin children. 

These seventy-four children, living in one village, 
are, therefore, of a degree of relationship nearer 
than cousinship; they are what is known as 
“double cousins.” 

This relationship is not of unusual occurrence; 
but so great a number of “double cousins” living 
in a single village was probably never known 
before. 
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TWO KINDS OF BABIES. 
It is natural for us, children and grown people 
alike, to look at everything with reference to our 
own enjoyment. 





“You must come over and play with the baby 
some time,” said a visitor to a little gir 

“Yes, ma’am, maybe I will,” answ ered the little 
girl. “Is it a walking baby, or just a wagon 
baby ?”— Indianapolis Journal. 


—————<ge__ 
“JOHN, why do you lift your hat to Miss James 


when you don’t know her?” “Ah, but it's my 
brother’s hat I have on, and he knows her.” 


Even | 





Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Microscopical 


Camphor strengthens 
Price, 25 cents a 
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| Ne Ww Codimantale, Quese of Berwets. 


dwarf plants only eight inches high, each crowned 
with magnificent large heads ten to twelve inches 
across; rich ruby red, of extreme brilliancy. Is 
most easily grown, comes true from seed, and is the 
only really —— dwarf Cockscomb ever introduced. 
Pkt., 10 cents. 

DWARF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. Fin 


GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. 


For a 5 cts. 


ERING PHLOX. 
perfect flowers and for rich variety of colors. 


most brilliantly gorgeous of all Summer flowering 
plants is most easily raised from seed. 


above ten varieties, mailed to any address for 
25 cts., which is scarcely more than one-fourth the 
regular retail price, if purchased separately, or five 


ond directions for culture printed on each packet. 
All are Choice New Seeds, many of them were 


and ask for 


the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. | 
With bonest descriptions, truthful illustrations, | 
and colored plates painted from nature, it tells all | 
about the BEST SEEDS, including Rare Novel- 
ties in Vegetables and Flowers. | 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


You should carefully consider this adver- 
tisement, as it will positively not appear 
again. &@ We are the Largest Growers of 
Flower Seeds in America, and this special 
cheap offer is to prove that BURPEE’S 
FLOWER SEEDS are as thoroughly reliable 
as are Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds, for which our 
house is so_widely celebrated. 





A Grand Novelty of American Origin! Pertectly 


est mixed seed of all colors of these beautiful, 
fragrant, double Carnations, which bloom in only 
four months. Pkt., 10 cents; 3 pkts. for 25 cents. 
Our own Novelty ! 
Entirely unique in wondrous variety and bril 
liancy ‘of bloom; myriads of most gorgeous 
flowers of every conceivable shade; elegantly 
striped, blotched and bordered. Per pkt., 10 
cents; 3 pkts. for 25 cents. 

we will send by mail, post- 
paid, one pkt. each of all 
the following: 

NEW COCKSCOMB, QUEEN OF DWARFS. 
DWARF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 
GOLDEN GATE POPPIES, all colors. 
NEW TOM THUMB SWEET ALYSSUM. 
BURPEE’S SUPERB BALSAMS, finest mxd. 
COSMOS, MIXED HYBRIDS, all colors. 
NEW DOUBLE CORN-FLOWER. 

PANSY FINE MIXED, both show and fancy. 


FORDHOOK STRAIN OF LARGE FLOW- 
Notable for large size of the 


SALVIA SPLENDENS, or Scarlet Sage. This 


4@- The entire collection, one packet each of the 


of these GEM Collections for $1.00. I/lustration 


rown at FORDHOOK FARM, and it is only by sell 
By thousands of these collections that we can 
ord to make so liberal an offer. ORDER NOW, 


cially druggists ; 





Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892, 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





OF MUSIC, 3 the only magazine of 
pases bo a 40 full size music | 
he parts, every month for 

Sample copy and 145 


¥. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., 


words and Stop" all for 15 cts., stamps or silver. 





‘Boston, Mass. 


FOR A TOMATO 


ducing a 5 Ib l offered i an fw hae a 
ven 





0 ——e TRY Harri bot eb. —_ 
Pro CHICKENS uP HERE with one olan, #: 
d Tsent him mycheck for $500. I¢ 
=e ‘measured over 84 in. indiameter. 
ange? 37 tomatoes grew on ae over 
oes 


3 feet from the ground. 
wy on record 18 ft. 6 in. "tall, 
his mammoth Strain creates a 
sensation wherever it goes, and is 
the largest ever offered. Thous- 
ands of my customers have grown 
them to weigh over 45 ozs. The 
pong is excellent; after you 
once test it poo will grow no 
others. If well cared for they will 
produce 1 bu. 2 a plant (see cut) 
of large, smooth, bright red to- 
matoes, very solid wit von Ag won afew 
seeds in each, and entirely f 
fromrot. If started earl Y eruit 
ripens from July 4th until 1 frost. 
pa pt me om ty oy —_ 
person ucing @ tomato. 
Be done.) Full directions 
ow Mr. Harris grew his with 


win the cng 
saved from large spec’ 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


m Is all head and gure to head, very 

uniform in size, firm and fine in 

texture, excellent in quali and a 

Single pe have 
Ss. 





















A rm DTOGRAPH, Is the ho earliest in tesculent cay 


b - be far ahead ad of your neighbo 

logue, is worth 50 cts. to any one whogets it. 

8500 bifered largest order; #500 for a pansy blossom ; 8300 
for a bean vy with 100 pods, and above tomato prize. 

("1 will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Cabbage 
and Turnip, with my Catalogue of Bargains’ for onl 
2% cents. Greates n catalogue ever sent ou 


‘Every person ‘sendin ser fo liection. 
iNCins ‘PROVE ED EX: 
wurerat Tanee To and a 50c. certificate 
Seresedn, yeur choice A. — bapen catalogue Free, 
_F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co. N. Ye 


“= Pears’ 
Soap 


People have no idea how crude 
and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 
in it. It neither reddens nor 
roughens the skin. It responds 
to water instantly; washes and 











rinses off in a twinkling; is as 
gentle as strong; and the after- 
effect is every way good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 


all 


sorts of 


| people use it. 








Y Grandest Illustrated Garden.Guide. 


1 cent a packet. 
Up if rare or cont. 
Cheapest. Best of all 


Free by mail. 500000 packets ofextras 
to Customers. Send at once for Free 
BOOK. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill 
















OS Tee A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °%s; 30: 


winter. Sweet scented 
Most beautiful of this 5 
ye e. edged with gold. The 


colors. 
inetings; kee 


in stamps; retail price, 





Marguerite Carnations. A magnificent strain of 
this beautiful flower. Blooms 7a 


oe flower; ind red, bazel 
Oriele, erand! a 
olden Flowers, always in bloo 
show Baten me, (Queen Victoria’ iseoene \ofeet high, 
covered with large double flowers resembling roses, all 
elichrysum Monstrosum, best of al! ever- 
P their bright colorsall winter. One packet 
each of the above choice varieties sent by mail for 20c. 
c. Our beautiful illustrated 116 
Page catalogue accompanies each order. Address: 


Samuel Wilson, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville, Pa. 


from seed. Last all 
Ridinghood Pansy. 


ree double 
English 
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LOVELY WEEPING PALM. 


This King of Ornamental Plants, the Wee ping . or 
Filifera Paim, is stately and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Itcan be grown in any window as easily as a 
Geranium, and is a superb addition to any collection 
of plants. It is of a compact growth, with elegant 
arge fan-shaped leaves from which hang | long, 
hread-like filaments giving the plant a most odd and 
beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing like it 
nm cultivation, and good specimens sell for enormous 
rices. Plants are easily raised, as the seeds are large, 
germinate quickly and grow rapidly. It isa plant 
sore gran ous and beauty will surprise you. Fo 
30c. WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, POST- 
PAID, AL L ‘OF THE FOLLOWING: 
5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, 
Seeds of the WONDROUS WEATHER PLANT. 
Lg JAPAN NEST EGG GOURD, Curious and valuable. 
. eae ps GIANT SPIDER FLOWER, 
QUEEN PANSY, pure satiny white. 
pie, NEW VARIEGATED TUBEROSE. Very rare, 
LOVELY ware VARIETY. 
LOVELY P VARIETY. 
LOVELY YELLOW VARIETY. 
A ink, Splendid free bloomers. 
LILY, and our Superb 
r, 152 pages and 7 magnifi- 
and sample copy of the 
grand colored plate, 

If you already have cur Catalogue for 1892 say 
So, and we willsend something elec instead. These 
rare bulbs and seeds (worth 81.25) will all flower this 
season, and we send them for 30c., only to introduce 
our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with 
you and we willsend four of these collections for @1, 

Order at once, as this offer may not appear again, 


Our Bronze-Blue Catalogue for 1892 
rb work of art printed in Bronze Blue) of 
N ya SEEDS, BULBS, 
to ig AND RARE FRUI is the finest ever 
pages, hundreds of gloat engravings, 
Stipple Lithograph Covers and 7 large colored plates. 
We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables 
and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese | Wineberry, 
Butterfi ‘Orchid, Star Sdlicnes. Water Platts, New 
Roses ahlias, "Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, etc. 
Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and F lower- 
ing — This elegant Catalogue will be sent for 
20 centa, or if you order the articles here offered it 
will, be ocnt FRE . Wewant agents in every town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful ponte'y Horticul- 
tural Paper (24 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year. 
Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Addre 


_ SOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
| E a 


A new JPA N SY Pan- 
sies, showing red. blue, 
, yellow and white in the 
>) same flower. 

Pkt.10cts.; half pkt. 5cts. 
We sell uli kinds of seeds 
- giatr PeeKers 


FEBS BAUS, Kingston, i, 
“CHILDREN'S COLLECTION 


Of 15 packets of Choice 
and Beautiful Flower 
Seeds, all different, sent 
to any Girl or Boy for 
only 3c. Every FIFTH 
one ordering will re- 
ceive a fine bulb of the 
ELEPHANT’S EAR PLANT, 
as easy to grow as a po- 
tato, with Seaves 3 feet 
long by 2 feet broad. 
sage full of 
collec 
Bulbs 

and Plants for the Chil 
- dren, in our Catalogue 
of RARE FLORIDA FLOW 
ERS, containing an ele 
ant Colored Plate and 

pages of beautiful il- 

‘ lustrations and descrip 
« tions of rare and choice 

vlants—many of them unknown in the North—offered at 



















ives which will be mailed to all applicants free. 





& ELLSWORTH, 


10 pkts. choice Flower Seeds 10c. & pkta, 
Vegetable Seeds 10c. New Early Moon 
Flower 10c. German Mixed Flower 


Seeds, 400 kinds, 10c. All BO cts. anda pkt. of Bush Lime 
Beans, Everblooming Greenland Panates, and Floral 
ascess free with order. Address J. J. Say Windom, N.Y. 


Jessamine, la. 











<@>BETTER than GOLD<<> 






‘gold it peta erig renowned «Mar 


the Buggy or Harness Pool or Trust, 


MURRAYS55. 


are known the world over and are justly 
recognized as the BEST and CHEAPEST 
Vehicles and Harness on the market. We 
sell direct to the consumer at prices be-, 
yond competition and belong .to neither: 7 


at hcrray" Suggion’ to Gold and VERY FEW that are GETTER T 
fund Haraoee sik Over the continent, who say, they would not give Mit 





a known 39 eg there are thousands 
ess for their value 4 


SOBUGGIES # $5.25 SHARNESS 


Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or 










re 





Firms Make Big Claims, 


Many 
BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEI DEEDS 
AND WILL WAGER 


, value received for your money and some- 
¢ thing BETTER THAN GOLD, there is but 
one make to buy and that is the celebrated 
“MURRAY.” 













" “NAG Uz 


$1000 


the loser. 


(One Thousand Dollars), with any “Carriage or Harness Firm 
in the U.8., same to be given to any Charitable institution by 
, that we can show more honest and better testimoniuis 
for the “ MURRAY” Buggies and Harness for the time our 

have been on the market, than any one Factory ip the World 


Write for our large Illustrated Catalogue; containing full descriptiod and prices of our“ MUBBAY” 
Vehicles and Harness. We will mail it to you FREE. Address all letters to 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. O., CINCINNATI, 0. , 
MURRAY 
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A HARD LOT. 


An amusing instance of what some people would 
term “the irony of fate” is told by a man recently 
returned from a Western trip to his home in New 
England. When he was a boy at the little district 
school where his education began, there was 


another boy—about his own age, and a neighbor of | 


his—who had a great dislike for what he called 
‘’rithmetic. 
“faculty” had been left out of his composition. 


When the boys discussed their future, as they 
often did, while the rest glibly expressed their 
intention of becoming doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
railroad men or statesmen, this unmathematicai 
when appealed to always made the same 
etong as ws 


boy 
reply, in a tone of the deepest des 

“IT don’t care much what I am, s’long as f can get 
in a place where I haven’t got t’ add; I sh’ll look 
out for a place where there won’t be any addin’ 
for me t’ do, I can tell you!” 

The boys were separated as the years passed, 
and many of them went to the city to seek their 
fortunes. The man who tells the story had not 
seen his old school-fellow for more than twenty 
years, and to all intents and purposes had forgotten 
him, when he was one day detained, through a 
slight railroad accident, at a little town in the far 
West. 

Not knowing bow long the delay would be, he 
went into the station to havea little conversation 
with the ticket agent. The man’s pronunciation 
bespoke his New England birth, and something in 
his face struck the traveller as familiar; and after 
asking a few questions he discovered that this was 


the man who, as a boy, had made up his mind to | 


look out for a place with which no “addin’ ” could 
be connected. 

They referred to the old times, and the traveller 
said, “I presume you’ve quite overcome your 
former objection to mathematics, as I find’ you 
here.” 

“No, L haven’t,” replied his old friend, with a 
wry fac “e. “Figgers come about as hard as ever to 
me; an’ there aint a man or a woman gets on or off 
here, but makes me cale’ late how long they'll be 
gettin’ here, there an’ ev’rywhere; an’ I have 
terrible work with the fares, givin’ folks the right 
change! 

“I tell you,” remarked this much-tried official, as 
he said good-by to his old schoolmate, “ ’taint ‘for 
boys to say what their lot in life *ll_ be. 
drifted here an’ stuck; an’ I hate addin’ ne y the 
same as IT used to. An’ I’ve got a boy growin’ up,” 
he shouted, as the train moved off, “‘that hates it 
worse’n I do!” 


—2-@--— 
A HUNTING STORY. 


A newspaper published at Apt, in southern 
France, La Presse, publishes an account of an 
extraordinary hunting adventure which lately 
befell a citizen of that town. A Paris journal, in 
copying the story, explains that occurrences of the 


kind never take place except in southern France. | 


But that is not true. Go into any hunter’s camp in 
the wild and woolly West and you may hear yarns 
just as ingenious and not a bit more truthful than 
this. 

A hunter who had spent a considerable part of 
the day in an unsuccessful quest for game, and 
had discharged his shot-gun many times without 
result, caught sight, on his way home, of a superb 
pigeon well up in an oak-trée whic h grew ona 
very steep hillside. 

The hunter’s gun was charged with powder, but 
he was entirely out of shot. In this emergency, 
and resolving firmly that he would have the 
pigeon, he sat down on the 
pocket-knife, and with it pulled several nails out 
of the sole of his shoe. With these he loaded his 
gun. 

The pigeon still sat in his place. The hunter 
aimed, fired, and the pigeon was nailed to a branch 
of the oak-tree with the shoe-nails. 

The hunter was almost in despair, seeing the 
same apparently fastened beyond his reach. But 
1e climbed the tree, ascended with difficulty to the 
place where the pigeon hung, and had just taken 

the bird off, when he lost his footing and fell 
thfough the air. 

As chance would have it, the hunter landed in 
the midst of a hare’s nest. He began to roll rapidly 
down the steep and slippery hillside; but before 
he did so, he seized a large hare firmly by the hind 


egs. 

Rolling downward, the hunter slid plump into 
the midst of a covey of partridges; and striking 
about him with the hare, he succeeded in killing 
nine of these admirable birds. 

He then picked himself up and took himself 
homeward with his pigeon, his hare and his par 
tridges, well satisfied with the results of his shot. 


——<@e—____ 
WALKING FISH. 


The ability of a fish to retain its vitality out of 
water depends in a great degree upon its ability 
to keep the delicate tissue of its gills wet, and 
this ability is increased, in a few species, by means 
of a peculiar construction in the head, in which 
water is retained after the fish is taken out of a 
river or lake; the gills being kept wet by perco- 
lation from this reservoir. Some such species 
have also the power of using the lower fins as 
feet or legs, and are enabled by these two singular 
gifts of nature to pass over land from one body of 
water to another. 

A correspondent in ‘Province Wellesley —as 
ge in the “American Angler’s Book’’—relates 
that, while paoting 2 along, during a shower of rain, 
the wide, sandy plain which bounds the sea-coast 
in the neighborhood of Panaga, he witnessed a 
singular overland migration of Ikan Puyu, from a 
chain of fresh water lagoons toward’ a second 
chain of lagoons, about a hundred yards distant. 

The fish were in groups of from three to seven, 
and were pursuing their way in a direct line, at 
the rate of nearly a mile an hour. When disturbed 
they turned and made an effort to make their way 
back to the lagoon they had left, and would v very 
soon have reached it, had they not been secured by 
the Malays who accompanied the teller of the 
story, and who looked upon the migration as an 
ordinar y occurrence at that season of the year. 

Upwards of twenty were thus taken during a 
walk of about half a mile, and no doubt many 
more could have been obtained had the Malays 
been given time. 

The ground these fish were traversing was nearly 
level, and only scantily clothed with gr ass and 
creeping plants, which offered very slight obstruc 
tion to their pro . 

Sir Emerson Tennent mentions the fact that he 
has seen fishes walking across the country. In 
India a writer speaks of fish that, by making an 
extraordinary use of their fins, can climb trees, 
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COMPANION. 








Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


STAMPS 
ee a Dy catalogue. 


Send for free 
YS ove PUBLISHING co. CHICAGO. 
logs of Music and) 


eo SEN Musical Instruments 
— ate 7 a St., NE Mass. 
ASTHW: never fails; send us 

THE Om: TAFT BROS. M. CO CURED REE *FREE 

ENTERTAIN- | 


SPMERTS, amess, Spgits and Amuse. 


astics and | 
Ma ioe atalogue sent 
TK D BLISHING HO’ 








Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
40 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 








for our - of 19 Cata- | 











SE, New York. 


MOUTH ORGAN. Chart and | 
circular free. teach a tune in 


DEWITT P 





Caaesages of Musical Instruments. 
anted. Mention this 
‘SIC NOVELTY Co., Detroit, 
cts. with name, or name,town & state, 15c 
New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stam: 
Our PET S™ NOT THE CHEAP KIND 
Printing Outfit has a4 ym ey figures, &. yo ot 
to make any name, gents Stam 
all kinds.» Rubber Stamo Co. OES New Haven, Conn. 
LADY AGENTS in every ay & 
sell the Pyro-Febrin Tablets. 
















The sure and speedy oo for Nervous and 

Headache, ural Sleepliessness, etc. 
with stam ye 4 this paper, 

THE PYRO-FEBRIN CO., NorTHAmpToN, Mass. | 








‘MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 
An illustrated monthly journal for 
me amateur, ex COn L and 


0c, 
BIER PU! Lynn, M : 10 


—= AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO'S 


HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND IO CentTsS For SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO.N.Y. CITY 


Advice to Dyspeptics. 
Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti- 

sia. Food to be taken. Food 
ree to any address. JOHN 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 


Solid Gold, $1.95 


Send sta ane Eye-test. 


KEENE OPT. CO., 
1301 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ri wan ey 
“i; or 
hand power NGLES. KA 


FAY MFG. 00., iy ving ©. Box J. 


HORT-HAN ND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAUGHT ve:.01. instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
PHONOGRAPHIC sTireren CINCINNATI, ‘0. 


The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with com oe information 
mailed free. Dr, W. E. Brown & Son, orth Adams, Mass. 


Telegraph Operators 


Are in Great Demand, 


We are having more orders 
for them than we can 
j learn telegraphy 
» now and we will put you at 
work as soon as you are com- 
tent. Write for circulars. 
alentines’School of rel- 
_egraphy, Janesv ille, Wis. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EP Ps S 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED [-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
The Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
N utmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut- 
meg to the merest 
shell. Ask your | 
dealer for this| 
es or send 25 
ts and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Noighber. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass, 

Sin Henry Tuompsoy, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
» land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 
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Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

comes 


ARFIELD TEA ::i: 


G ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


ANEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Second Edition, published Feb. 15. 1892. 116 pp. 8x41. 


ARTISTIC PWELLINGS |: 
VIEWS, FLOOR PLANG AND ESTIMATES OF CosT: 

\ 56 DESIGNS for. Dwellings 

ea $octo spe I in cost 

MANY rene) ones! 

MM & WA More and better ideas 

uJ! son tasteful and econ- 

y “omical building can be 

from this 


Over. 












$1,400 OWELLING 





FRANK P., ALLEN, Architect 


tion. 


Houseman Block. Grand Rapids, 


B Suceker, and Books f for public — social ; 


Free. | 





AS 


for t the sale of 
Corsets and Clasps. 


sample outfit free. — 
and terms. 


DIXON’S 


Mond 6c, for Hae 





Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


wy oie le, Perfect — Ba fegulatng. 
f tcher made, 


Guarani to hatcha 
nice fertile at less cost 





in ever: 
s. Wages $75 


NICHOLS Mra, C 





GEO, H. STAHL, 


ELIABLE WOMAN 


county to establish a Corset Parlor 
r. Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral 
r — | expenses. 

postage for sample 
Canal St., 





MARCH 3, 1892. 





‘GUITAR s or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 
| free. E. E, Howe, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


KLEREERTS 
wIELDS\©/ 


"he oe oe TO ALL “exe 


Sample pair of either hor style mall paolied on rece’ Sript of of 


25 cents. I. B. K mp be 
COMPANY, 26 to 32 E. Seman t., N. ¥. 
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New York. 





A CURE for 
Liver and Skin|unable to 
Diseases, Etc, | walk. 

BIDETs AND COoMMODES. 

Descriptive Lists sent free, 


Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. 


A Priceless 
Rheumatism,| Boon to those 









The TYPEWRITER. 
Dollar 









== LEAD PENCILS. 


“AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 











This Typewriter has an automatic feed and aself-inking 
type wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 
sized letter paper, and possesses many of the features ofa 





= potany P- y pt Ak —I ey ee hij her cost machine. It will write a neat letter. with con- 
yO siderable speed and for ing envelopes, is es all 

stationer. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J.| useful. sineares pM mg = K young, teaching apell. 
ird Pre ing, composition and punctuation, besides being very amus- 

Do Your Own Card Pre =~ $3. ing and fascinating. Us page Catalogue FREE or sent with 

Circular Press $S.| the Typewriter by express for $1.00; by mail 15e. extra. 


$2 SS PRINTING 


e Type-setting easy, printed rules. 
f 2 stamps for F catalogue. of of I 


car 
to factory. i Meriden, “Ueanecetcat. 








OMY 


Ty ’ y will peo- 
uy a $100 machine wher $30 $30 
will purchase a better one ? Send 


for 


illustrated catalogue and 


hae to county agents. Address, 


ter Co., Boston, Mass, 








the 


CHAS. 


Small ~~ jay > 
Press . 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


Baby Carriages 


FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 
Buy direct from the manufacturer 
and save the dealers profit. 
My prices this season away below 
eneral market for first-class 
. Descriptive circular FREE 


62-64 Clybourn Ave., 2 iL 


Size, 3x4x9 inch, SATISFACTION GU SARARTEE DP. Agts. wanted. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N. Y¥. CITY. 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

free 

| Liver, 

| 












‘ead 
ve co re 






Kidneys, 
Inside Skin, 
| Outside Skin, 


pte. "1 | Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 





ST 


sorta ers 

School of Law (Incorporated,) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for par- | 
ticulars to 


J. coreem + ae Y, 


UDY LAW 









You know whether you need 


it or nol. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 














The popular favorite 


and is sure to please. 
Druggists. 


Pie, 


the Hair, restoring color when gray 
and va agen 4 dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops = hair falling, 


for dressing 
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Weak Lungs, Debi 


| A%Bu CONSUMPTIVE? 


Use Parker’s tw vod Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
ity, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. S0c. 
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“‘What! Corns and Bunions all 
“Yes, lam Peppy to say, aay ty the ‘merits AJ HAN- 
SON’S CORN S. E I can now walk with e 








free. 
W. CUSHING & © 


ERFECTION ” 


Guaranteed fast and brilliant. 


colors you name for 40c. Single 


Our new sample cards and catalogue sent 


(Mention this paper.) 


To enable you 
to try them we will send six packages of any 


», Foxcroft, Maine, 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some ay yh is just as good 
mail to W. T. Hanson +, Schenectady,N.Y. 

Every box is werranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


DYES, 


package, 10c. 









Curling 


MISS BEACH’S 


Keeps the ing incurlfordays 
Innocentas cologne. A toilet 
b necessity. Notsenton trial. 


30,000 Ladies have Endorsed It 
ft druggistee or T prepaid 50c. 





Fluid 





- S wanted. 

oh Di DENISON CHEMICAL CO., 

56 (K) LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Sood THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT | quit MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete ior 

Paper 

oe sells the —. > Learning Telegra ahy and operating short lines. Con- 
Gold 15 cheapest & sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Paper largest (eo in | iustruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 


WALL PAPER : 


exee have any t use tonto Wall 
send 10c 


ane teed ’ 





8, a 
Foran bese be cont. Free rr. . Agents 
-138 W. Madison-st. Chicago. 


—_ by express ‘tor 
ress or Money Order. 
ption of instruments, How to put up faye a" Lines, 

Blectrie Bells, Batteries, &c.,* fre ™~ 

J.H.BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt St. N.Y. 

Largest and best Telegraph Supply House in Americ a. 


$3.75 by_registered letter, —_ s, 
Illustra k with 
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son does with the finger. 
Hernia is held securely 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Il. 


30 DAYS’ 


adjus' Ball in 
itself . to nif 


ay a. night, 
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For over FIFTY YEARS this old 
TARRH and all its atten 

cone by CHAS. BOW 


maladies has been 


peared, and after a brief p 










TRIAL. 


Has a Pad different from all 
os, is ng Balt shape, with Self- 


Mie thet {Positions of the y, 
bs e e n e 
back inotatoatinen just att nea per- 00 NOT BE DECEIVED 


ith light Sty, the 


N, in 1835, and while other remedies 
veriod gone out of « 


Rte RANT. NET 


AD and 
a 


mile signa‘'ure of CHAS. BOWEN on 
lo PRICE. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
F. C. KEITH, General Agent Cleveland, O. 


centre, adapts 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the a pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


and a radical 

























in use. It was 
existence, 
les double each 
&, A COLD IN 
are QUICKLY 
eep bottle well 
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An pee worm medicine will be found a G20 
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“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 25 cents a box. [Adv 


ROOT Trees; see ‘‘Fruits and 








FORGIVEN. | 


BOUND TO BE 


Gustave Doré had many faults, but néne so large 
us not to deserve excuse when one remembers his | 
tenderness of heart. He absolutely would not and | 
could not keep up an enmity. Life was short, 
according to his loving theory, and only the foolish 
man could afford to spend it in bitterness. Blan. | 
chard Jerrold was exceedingly angry with him at 
one time, because, after they had worked together 
on a volume of drawings and descriptions relating 
to London, Doré published a French edition of the 
book, in which Jerrold’s text did not appear. 

For a year the intimacy of the two men ceased, 
and then, on Doré’s annual visit to London, he 
suddenly appeared in his former friend’s library, 
held out his hand, and said, “I couldn’t leave 
without seeing you.” 

He owned that he had been in the wrong, and 
did not attempt to justify himself. The only thing 
he did insist upon was the fact that he could not 
live at enmity with one of whom he had once been 
fond. and after long discussion the two parted, on | 
their old affectionate terms. } 

Yet Doré was an irritable man, and one day | 
actually quarrelled with a friend on the subject of | 
art. It was not long, however, before he rushed 
into the gentleman’s house, saying, ‘Let us em- 
brace each other! It is too stupid to quarrel with 





friends. We will talk no more about painting, but 
= of drawings. Then, you were perhaps in the 
right.” 


“We hugged each other,” says the friend, in 
telling the story. “He had been the first to come 
back. He was a better man than I.” 

Another friend, Albert Wolff, the critic, had 
written somewhat severely of Doré as a painter, 
and the latter, who was never content to be admired | 
as a mere illustrator, felt the cut most keenly. 
The two had been friends for fifteen years, but 
this unfortunate criticism parted them for five. 
Then, one summer evening, they met, face to face, 
and it was Doré who advanced, with outstretched 
hand, saying, ‘Is it all over?” 

“AS you Pp ease, ” was the cold reply. 

Doré hesitated. Then his better nature pre. 
vailed over f'sen and passing his arm w ithin that 
of his friend, he said, ‘I must talk with you.’ 

He talked and the other listened, with the re sult | 
of healing the breach between them. 





+ 
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A BOY WITH A PURPOSE. 





Cornelius Vanderbilt’s real education was gained 
in working on his father’s farm, and in learning to 
saila boat and drive a horse. He showed in boy- 
hood the very quality which distinguished him as | 
aman—the power of accomplishing things in spite 
of difficulty and opposition. When he was twelve 
years old, his father took a contract for getting the 
cargo out of a vessel stranded near Sandy Hook, 
and transporting it to New York in lighters. 

It was necessary to carry the cargo in wagons 
across a sandy spot. Cornelius, with a little fleet 
of lighters, three wagons, their horses and drivers, 
started from home charged with the management 
of this difficult affair. 

After loading the lighters and starting them for | 
the city, he had to conduct his wagons home by 
land—a long distance over Jersey sands. 

He left the beach with only six dollars, and 
reached South Amboy penniless, with six horses 
and three men, all hungry, still far from home, and 
separated from Staten Island by an arm of the 
sea half a mile wide, that could only be crossed by 
paying the ferryman six dollars. 

his was a puzzling predicament for a boy of 
twelve, and he pondered long how he could get 
out of it. At length he went boldly to the only 
innkeeper of the place, and said: 

“I have three teams here that I want to get over 
> Staten Island. If you will lend me the money 

4 y the ferryman, I'll leave you my best horse, 

f I don’t’ send you back the money within 
fot eight hours you can keep the horse.’ 

The innkeeper looked into the bright, honest 
eyes of the boy for a moment, and said, “I’ll do it.” 

He gave the boy the money, and a horse was left 
in pawn, but he was redeemed within the time 
promised. 


| 


—____—_—~-@-0— 
GUILTY BY PROXY. 

“Those who wish to find fault can always finda 
way,” says an old adage. Grandma Flake was Ge) | 
censor of the neighborhood in which she lived. 
To carp and criticise is not difficult, since every | 
one has some weak point, and grandma had her 
hands—or rather, her mouth—full all the time. 


She found special fault with young girls who 
were — erse enough to dress and behave differ- 
ently from the fashions of fifty years ago, and one 
girl, Stella Dorsey, was grandma’s pet aversion. 

One day the censor saw—or thought she saw— 
Stella drive past the house in a buggy with a 
gentleman, “carryin’ on awful.” 

“I declare to goodness,” said grandma, “it was 
scandalous! Talkin’ an’ laughin’ an’ screechin’ 
like all possessed. I’vea mind to tell her mother!” 

“I wouldn’t, grandma,” said her daughter, 
smilingly. 

“It’s my dooty ,”’ persisted the old lady. 

“No, it isn’t, especially since it wasn’t Stella.” 

“Land sakes! t know” 

“No, ou don’t. It was Doctor Barnes and his 
wife. tella went to Boston yesterday morning on 
a long visit.” 

For a moment the old lady was silenced. But 
she quickly recovered and said firmly: “Well, 
that’s the way Stella would have carried on if she | 
had been there!” | 


~~ 
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SO VERY ODD. 











An Englishman, fond of roaming about the 
world, says that he was once on a large steamer 
where he had for his fellow-passengers many 
Brazilians and Portuguese. 


It was the first time I had encountered individuals 
of either nation, and I was curious. 

“What sort of people do you find them?” I asked 
the captain one day, as we paced the quarter-deck 
together. 

“Well, sir,” he answered, “they’re a queer lot, 
and that’s the truth of it!” 

“How so?” 





PILLOWS# AM HOLDERS. The best ov 
Nickel plated set, comple. 

with screws, by mail, lic. with Agent's terms. 15 

2 set 25c. J. R. Ferguson & Co., Chester, Conn. C. 


One thousand d gross P. S. H. sold the first year. 
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2 Man Cart.....only § 9.50 
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LAST @ BEAR like sean 


Garden says: Novel, UBEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,Plum,PRUNE,Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or. Tree: Grates, 
ROBES—everything. a larger stock in U.8. No A 


Fruit Trees" —Free. Amer \ 


Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 5Ist Bt., Nyt = my 
Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST 





Coffee, Spices & Extracts 


direct. from Importers to 
Consumers. For 16 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
» etc., all of our own 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus 
trated 136-page Catal ue will inter 
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§ CLIPPER’ s"° WALL wzzyazer 
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HOUSEHOLD KNIFE 


anv SCISSORS GRINDER. 
MA yy EFFECTIVE. 

e, 82.50, Express paid. Any part 
United States. Send for Circular. 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
105 FULTON STREET. N.Y. CITY 


if you wish to dress_well 
write for our Winte 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrating thee NEWEST PARIS STYLES in 








Ladies, A moderate cost, 


what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. | 


by Sie SENT FREE ! 


Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave.. New York. 
—— if you are 
WRITE US eine to 


BUILD. 


Sam ple designs of 


Model Hom ¢s | 
sent on omes 

Our New Book— 

“Cottage Souvenir” No. 2, | 


with over 200 illustrations, is 


A GEM for all who 









_ want to build, 
Price 82. Send for prospectus and sample pages—/ree. 
GEO. F. BARBER &CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn, 


YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperie : 
Wear, Sashes, 





and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing | 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 
Such as Palms, Orchids, Ferns, 
Bromeliads, Bamboos, Cacti, new 
and rare Bulbs, Tropical Fruits, 
and hundreds of other choice 


plants that cannot be purchased 
elsewhere, may be obtained at the 


AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES. 


Thousands of our customers have 
found that it pays to get their 
choice Palms and Exotic plants di 
rectly from where they are grown. 

OFFER, To introduce our 

plants tonew customers, we will send any of the follow- 
ng cemeetions post-paid, with our guarantee that they 
arrive in good order. Of these, no two plants will be 
alike. 4 nice thrifty young Palms for only 50 cents ; 8 





autifu ‘Amary llis RG all for 75 cents or 
all four collections and 1 lb. of Long Spanish Moss 
for only $2.00. Our elegant 88-page illustrated Manual 
of rare Tropical Plants is sent free. No one who loves 
rare plants can afford to be without it. Address, 


R. D. HOYT, Mer., Seven Oaks, Florida. 





CUITARS MANDOLINS 





que’, Marque tte: 7.50 | Vi my. F ak -Bye geige:, $12 
The Lakeside. The Arion. 
a, , $9.00 | Maple 7 ne Anion - $15 
Solid a, 2 = $11.00 | Same as The Aria We id, $20 
The Co ¢ Conservatory... 


Solid e Conservatory. 50 sold ose 


a warranted ae the best for the price the world ion 

the parts and are the largest 

pT = the foe 100,000 of our instruments now in use. 

Sold AN all leading dealers, Genuine have name burned on the 
inside. 5 HEALY 


Illustrated pamphlet Chica free. 
LYON & HEALY, 166 to 164. State St., Chicago. 


After using your 
Bath Brush for some 
weeks, I can say “it 
is just what I have 
been in need of for 
years." The nervous 
exhaustion so de- 
pressing in its effects 
after a bath has for- 
ever disappeared. I 
sometimes think the 
bath did more harm 
than good and I 
hope that thousands 
will avail themselves 
8 of the invigorating 
benefits of your 
Brush. — Prof. C. F. 
Young, Wichita 
University, Kan. 


At all dealers. 











“For one thing,” said the captain, “they all of 
them, man, woman and child, squeeze their feet 
into boots that it gives a man the cramp to look at.” 

“And what besides?” 

The captain turned short upon me, as if the 
second development of nationality was really | 
almost beyond his patience. 

“When they eat roast beef, sir, they won't take a 
bit of mustard with it. Now that’s a fact!” 


Mailed on receipt 
of price. 





Indorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 
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PRICES. e A ad E Fr 


Besr Quauity, witnour ‘Gece, 4c.To Sc. Per ROLL 
Go.o Paper, - - - - 8c. To bog PER ROLL 
Finest Emeosseno Parer Oc. PER ROLL 


ENT on roles eat be. for — 


ti ie bi, 67 Third Av, Chicago. 








BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 


for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


_THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND. IND. 
CHEW BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 


of Chewing Gum. 
If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack 
Lif ‘ ‘ age to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL "C0., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 




















BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD, 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. | 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
AS. Ss. KX & CO... Chicago. 
SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular —- 4 
Wales) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Shandon Bells Soav. 


Yes, sir, 1 have made 
up my mind to buy a 
WARWICK Perfection CYCLE 


this season. 


It is sim- 
ply a question with me, 
** Will I have Pneumatic or 
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Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For il — DRESS 


GS. 
SPECIAL. MERIT for Paint- 


broidery, and all omy ry i 
Work, Send lc. for 30 good sized 
sam ples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages. 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00. Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work. 
TREXEVILLE mrFG. co. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.&.1. 


















A V9 Satisfactory Garment. 


Because it Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 
and has no stiff cords; fits with per- 
fect ease and } IP Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 


<a 
_ THE Tor, HARMON & CHADWICE CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 





Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 





TRADE MARK, 








being _ par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 


chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 














‘Cushion Tires?”? Both are 
the best on the market. 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





"Attractive | 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. Enor- 
mous assortment of | 
styles. Goods sent to 
any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 
for cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold 
apers, 5c. to Ibe. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, lec. 
to Xe. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 


The woomeaense Wall Paper House, 


Ww ‘estminster St., 
a e, 
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Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 


Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. ‘Try it. 
___For Sale Every where. 
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HOUSEWIVES 
ena BORLESS, BROILER 


Sent to any part of 
UNITED STATES 


on conditions below 


von {(Q CENTS 


It broils steaks,cho; 
oysters, fish, ete., allowing No 
5 odor to escape in the room 
TOASTS BREAD PERFECTLY 
OVER A SMOKY FIRE. Weight, 2 !bs., made from steel. 
Suitable for gas, oil, gasoline 


ATISFACTION GUA 


eceipt of only 10¢ 
at express office, and if O. K., pay re- 
maining 9c. If, cP using 6or 8 times, Broiler is not 
satisfactory, we wlil remove same,and re fund the dollar 
Total cost to you Warrante d never to warp, creck 
nor break. Excellent terms to »¢ents and dealers. 
San Stamping Co., «4 P St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 

.5.,0n receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, 
widths C, D,and E, sizes 
11-2 to 8, in half 
sizes. Send = 
stze; 
wiligayon 


enn deliver 
Free. 









Saves all 
the Gravy 





































DEXTER SHOE 00, 2 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a.hole through the envelope 
and len. Persons who send 
8 must do it on their own 

responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscri shes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FEET. 


The feet are the support of the whole body, and 
are admirably adapted to this function by their 
strong ligaments, their many small bones and 
joints, their central arch, and their variously 
formed toes. How skilfully they are made will be 
evident if we contrast any possible movement on 
two stumps with the easy, springing, graceful 
walk of a woman with normal, well-cared-for feet. 

Unhappily, the proportion of feet that are well 
cared for, ina physiological sense, is much smaller 
than it ought to be. Here, as in so many other 
places, the tyranny of fashion plays havoc with 
reason and common-sense. A small footis held to 
be a mark of beauty, and therefore nature must be 
improved upon, no matter at what expense of 
comfort and health. 

Meantime sensible people, and especially sen- 
sible parents, will do well to remember that no 
corn or bunion is likely to appear upon any foot 
that is properly shod. A narrow-toed shoe presses 
all the toes against and over each other, more or 
less distorting them; but its most serious effects 
are commonly seen in the enlargement of the big- 
toe joint. 

This enlargement and the consequent suffering 
are sometimes so great as to make it expedient to 
lay bare the bone, and saw off a large portion of it. 

Tight shoes not only produce deformity and 
suffering, but by impeding the circulation they 
induce cold feet, and may lead to grave general 
disorders. It should be remembered, also, that a 
diminished flow of blood affects the nerves, lessen- 
ing their sensibility, s0 that a woman may finaliy be 
quite unaware that her feet are cold, and so utterly 
neglect them. 

Another common source of trouble is found in 
the ridiculous but fashionable high heel, carried 
forward into the arch of the foot. This is nothing 
less than a physiological outrage, and has properly 
been denounced in the strongest terms by the 
entire medical press. 

The weight of the body is removed from its 
natural point of support, and much of it is thrown 
upon the pinched, distorted toes, while the muscles 
of the lower limbs are at the same time wrenched, 
with no small risk of serious consequences. 

Mothers should do their best to give their 
daughters reasonable ideas upon a subject so 
important, and at the same time so little under- 
stood. 

—_\_—_q—_—_. 


ALUMINIUM. 


During the past year a great deal has been 
learned about what may be called the practical 
qualities of that curious and useful metal, alu- 
minium. Not long ago the public prints were filled 
with extravagant predictions of the wonders that 
we should see when the art of extracting aluminium 
from rocks and clay had been perfected. One 
might have been led to believe that iron and steel 
would be forgotten when aluminium had once 
come into general use. 

But as the processes of obtaining the metal have 
been improved and cheapened, the public has 
learned more of its peculiarities, and it is now 
known that the introduction of aluminium, valuable 
as it is destined to be, will not quite abolish the use 
of the older metals which have served the purposes 
of mankind so long and so well. 

Aluminium is exceedingly tough, but it is not as 
strong as steel, and so cannot take its place. Itis 
very bright and clean, but its surface will oxidize 
a little, so that it is not as incorruptible as gold. 

Still the uses of aluminium are legion, and almost 
every day we see it employed for some new 
purpose. We have heard within the past few 
months how the warlike German emperor has been 
sending his agents abroad to purchase aluminium 
to be used in making canteens, cartridge shells and 
the metal trimmings of his soldiers’ accoutrements. 

The chief reason why aluminium is sought for 
such purposes is its lightness. It weighs only one 


third as much as iron. Hence if it were as strong | Demorest’s Monthly. 
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as steel it would be the ideal metal for making 
ships. Perhaps ships will yet be made of it. 

Aluminium is a good conductor of electricity, 
and one of the uses to which it has recently been 
put is the manufacture of telephone and telegraph 
wires. Within the past year it has begun largely 
to replace German silver and fine brass in small 
instruments and light machinery. 

A correspondent of The Companion has a gyro- 
scope made with an aluminium ring which is a 
wonderful spinner on account of the lightness of 
the ring. Surgical instruments and many house- 
hold utensils are now made of aluminium. 

The history of this remarkable metal is, we may 
hope, but an indication of the still more complete 
mastery that man is to attain over the resources 
and energies of the wonderful planet on which he 
dwells. 


FACING A BEAR. 


One foggy morning the sleepers in a hunters’ 
camp on the bank of a Florida river were roused 
by the “Geow-ou-ou-ou!” of the dogs, roaring in 
chorus. Before any one could get on his feet, 
a huge black bear dashed out of the fog, through 
the camp, and, followed by the hounds, entered 
the dense canebrake that fringed the shore. 
Hunters and negroes rushed after the bear helter- 
skelter, over grassy holes and into sloughs, intent 
upon his chase. The experience of two or three | 
of the hunters is related in “Wild Sports in the | 
South.” 


There was a pause, and the prolonged ‘‘O0-00-0!” 
of the hounds showed that the bear was at bay. 
In a close thicket of canes I saw the bear on his 
haunches, with his back against a bank, his eyes 
red, his mouth open, shedding foam. The dogs 
were in a semicircle around him, panting with 
rage, and bearing marks of his claws that had 
taught them discretion. 

The “doctor” sat in front of the bear, six steps 
off, his feet buried in sand, his coat and vest wide | 
open, and his axe held in both hands directly in | 
front of him, the handle sticking in the ground, 
and the blade pointed at the bear. He had tumbled 
down the bank in front of the bear, who was ram- 

ant. 

"7 levelled my gun; a dull snap followed; the 
bear shook his head. Another snap, and another; 
my gun was wet with the dew. The bear growled 
and tossed its nose. The dogs rushed forward; 
the bear boxed them off with his fore-paws, send- 
ing one a dozen paces in the air, and giving another 
a long cut with his claws. 

The “doctor” sprang up and aimed a blow at the 
bear’s head; but with a slight motion of his fore- 
paw the fellow sent the axe flying among the 
canes. The “doctor” fell on his face, and the bear 
rushed off, followed by the yelling pack. 

Another pause, and then the peculiar notes of 
the hounds told us that the bear was again at bay. 
We started to overtake him, and found the brute 
seated on the limb of a tree, about whose base 
were the dogs. Mike came up, glanced at the | 
bear, and said, “The bear.” <A _ rifle-shot, and | 
Bruin fell inert to the ground. 





“SURPRISING COINCIDENCE. 


A little boy who lives in a certain New Jersey 
town was not long ago promoted from short 
dresses to diminutive trousers. It was a great day 
for him, and what could hardly have been antici- 
pated, the event was thought worthy of mention in 
the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


The same New Jersey town has a band, one of the | 
institutions of the place. On the day after the | 
little boy, Robby Moulton by name, made his debut 
in trousers, it happened that the leader of the band 
received a splendid new uniform. 

There was to be a parade in the afternoon, but 
the leader could not wait for afternoon to come. 
So in the middle of the forenoon he put on his 
handsome clothes and sauntered down town, a 
truly martial figure, in a blue and gold suit and a 
fierce bearskin cap. 

It appears from the newspaper account of the 
matter that he was a particular friend of Mr. 
Moulton’s servant-girl, and of course he wanted 
her to see him in all his fine feathers. Accordingly 
he went by the house with his head well up, in the 
most soldierly manner. But the girl did not appear 
at the window, and presently he turned and passed 
the house again. 

This time Robby and his mother were on the 
front steps, and several persons happened to be 
going along the street. The leader held his head 
higher than ever, and little Robby was all eyes. 

“QO mamma, mamma,” he cried, “Johnny Hopper 
has got pants on, too!” 

Everybody heard the remark, and as the Com. 
mercial Advertiser says, ‘Mr. Hopper fell so far in 
his own estimation that he proba y hurt himself.” 


BREATH. 


The following composition by a twelve-year-old 
English schoolboy was the cause of his being 
recommended to take a special course in physiology 
the next term. The theme given him was “Breath.” 


Breath is made of air. We breathe always with 
our lungs, and sometimes with our livers, except 
at night, when our breath keeps life going through 
our noses while we are asleep. If it wasn’t for 
our breath we should die whenever we slept. 

vs that stay in.a room all day should not 
breathe; they should wait till they get out-doors. 
For a lot of boys staying in a room make carboni- 
cide. And carbonicide is more poisonous than 
mad dogs, though not just the same way. It does 
not bite, but that’s no matter as long as it kills you. 


VERY GOOD. 


Sojourners in barbarous countries find the natives 
illustrating their talk with comparisons which 
sound rather grim to civilized ears. An employee 
of the Kongo Free State writes that he had in his 
service a black man who was almost always accom- 
panied by an ape, of whom he seemed very fond. 

One day the native appeared without the animal. 

“What have you done with your monkey ?” asked 
the white man. 

“Monkey? Me eat him up!” 

“You ate him! Are monkeys good to eat, then?” 

“Um—taste same like white man!” said the 
negro, with an air of keen appreciation. 


NATURAL INFERENCE. 


Beware of trying to deceive children. 
often must parents be taught this lesson? 

“Why, mamma, you’ve got a gray hair in your 
bang !* 

“Yes, dear. That came because you were so 
mnaghty to mamma yesterday.” 

“QO mamma, what a naughty little girl you must 
have been to 


How 


randma! All her hairs are gray.”— 





A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Ade. 


BOYS CAM 


Natural History es Wigwam Hill e 

mond, Worcester, Massachusetts. Instruct 
Recreation. Athletics, Military Drill, Swimming, Row- 
ing, Woodcraft, Natural History, etc. For descriptive 
circular address, Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, Worcester, Mass, 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 

says Allen & Co., bey mee Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for over fifty years the old and well-known Vegeta= 
ble Pulmonary Balsam for Coushe, Coiés and Con- 
sumption—Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, prietors. Large 
bottle delivered free on Foo 4 A $1.00. General 
Agents : Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul; Lord, Owen 

Co., Chicago ; Meyer Bros., St. Louis; Reddington & Co., 
San Francisco; Robinson, Petit Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. N. 
Crittenton, N. Y. Sold generally. Get the genuine. 








Sth Season, July 
s and August 1892. 








You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.50; 
Men’s sizes, $1.75. econd quality (dark 
gre ), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; Men’s, 

1.56. Catalogue and Price List sent on 
application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 

W’T ruin your Cake, Ice 
cram'and Pastry by us 
ng poor extracts. 
have stood the test for 
¢ 29 years, 

» Ask yourgrocer forthem. 
Sample I mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
















one. 
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YOU USE, 


We MAKE LACE Curtains, 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
pricés and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church 8t., New York. 


YOU WOULD LIKE A 








Fon wey Ne, Fe re 


Piano or Organ if you could see and hear 
Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 
workmanship the very best. And prices are 
very reasonable. Would like to say more, but 
rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 
—it will interest you. Sent free. 


GEO. P. BENT. Mnfr., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it, 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not. 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you--free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 





Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 








SEELY MFG, C0., Detroit, Mich 


























“Come, put away your silken thread, 
Sweet Dorothy,” the young man said, 
And knelt before the maid. 


He praised her snowy gown so fair, 
. Her lily hand, her shining hair,— 
“Whence comes their charm?” he said. 


The maid replied with laughing tone,— 
“Nature’s been kind to me, I own. 
A secret for your ear alone— 
It will not fill you with surprise, 
In Ivory Soap the magic lies.” 
CopyriGHT 1891, By THE Procter & GamBLeE Co. 











Metal 
Tipped. 





EVER READY DRESS STAY 





Sas) Will Not 
Cut 











Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 


See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 
Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Easter Cards by Mail. 


We will send the first five packages for f*- 40, post- 
paid, and all of the complete sets for $3.4 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for ialiaets 17 
Pr & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together 
witha ihe satin Birthday Card. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 
large a finer Cards from the above publishers, together 
m.. ith a handsome folding calendar for 1892. 

No. 3.— For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
~ Prang’s, Tuck’ s, Ward's, and a card cut in the form 
no an anchor. 

o. 4.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents oor Pestase. 5 
ng. S= Booklets including one Shaped Book 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and S Cents for "Pesenee, 7 
o Some Souvenir Books, with appropriate selec- 
tions from best authors ; and a new Easter Card containing 
portrait, and verse, of Bishop aa llipe Be Brooks. 

No. 6.—BIRTHDAY PAC - For 50 Cents, 17 
Nene Carde of a i Hy‘ ck’ s. ‘ 

No. 7.—SUNDAY SHOOL “PACKET. For 56 
Gents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Novelties at 15, 25, 50. 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for 
Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


R TEACHERS. 50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no axe alike, for $1 and 
FO Scents for postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 24 Cards, no two alike. 


PAPER BEACON HILL LINEN. _ For Fashionable use is the Best Paper made, 





¢ ee te OY Ww iN sa ane A Medium-priced but fine grade. 
ASUR BOND. Toughest Paper made, Is very fashionable 
i] t A RTE S TY PE-WRITING PAPERS. Best and cheapest in the market.” 
R BY T E We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and 
PAPE H POUND. envelopes from 1@e, a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets 
to a pound, sent on receipt of 15c, These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable « orrespondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER, On orders of $10.00 and over we will prepay freight charges to_nearest railroad station. 
Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 

For $1.75 we send a c rplate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. Estimates furnished for W Yedding and Class-day vitations, Street Dies, 
Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the 
best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine Stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 
to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








A Household Remedy. 


Attcock’s Porous Ptasrers are the only 
reliable plasters ever produced. Fragrant, 
clean, inexpensive, and never failing; they 
fully meet all the requirements of a house- 
hold remedy, and should always be kept 


on hand. 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, 
Weak Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or En- 
larged Joints, Pains in the Chest, Small 
of the Back and around the Hips, Strains, 
Stitches, and all Local Pains, Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are unequalled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for Attcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 








NEW EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


—SUPERB NEW 





we will ey one 
strong plant each 
= ror 5O ts. of the following 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Please Note that they flower from three 
to four weeks earlier than other large flower 
ing sorts, when cut flowers are always sea 


and before the early frosts appea 
Madame Bergman. Pure whit shaded 
yellow. The earliest of all large tlowering sorts 
blooming from September 15th until trost 
Cut flowers sold in Philadelphia for 4. Ww) ne 
dozen blooms. Strong plants 35 cts. each 
Fortanier. Magnificent large crimso 
flowers, shaded carmine. It halle at the 
same time as Madame Bergman and is spl 
did for cut flowers. 35 cts. each. 
Harvest Queen. blowers the first weel 
in October. Extra large blooms of lemor 
yellow color changing to white. 15 cts. each 
The Pink Ostrich Plume. An exquis- 
ite shade of silvery pink ; flowers pong Lint 
a ball covered with fine hairs, 15 cts. each 


FOR $1.00 “x.” 
16 —PRIZE-WINNING— 


== CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


e ene Harry E. Widener, Ada 
Se Ivory, Violet Rose, 







m. H incoln, John Lane, 
Sunnyside, and nine other superb sorts, 
If you want a grand display of Chrysanth« 
MAD. BERGMAN. mums for cut flowers in the autumn, do not 
fail to order this collection, as all the varieties 


in it produced flowers that sold in Philadelphia last fall for $5.00 per dozen blooms. This is the 
best offer of rare Chrysanthemums ever made. 
paper, we will send free the superb new Rose, Waban. Order now. 


WABAN. 

and ask for SCOTT’S CATALOGUE OF BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1892, 
with elegant illustrations and a lovely colored plate of the new Geranium, Chameleon. It fully di 
scribes the grandest novelties in PLANTS, SEEDS, AND BULBS, and is mailed free. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, pPuitavetrnia, Pa: 





To every one who sends an order from this advertisement and mentions this 


























—— % | thy: HEN you want a new coat with @ 
some style about it, you goto @ 
a large establishment where they 3 
i. are made by the thousand, and get ® 
a better fit, a better finish, a much 3 
\ better cut all around than the aver- @ 
S s age country merchant tailor can % 
y ~ J possibly produce, and at a consider- # 
able saving in first cost. z 
It is just so in Seeds. When we 
put them up in Collections by the thousands they can be 3 
sold for less, though the quality is just the same, the style of @ 
the package as fine in every respect, as if you selected them ; 
one by one from our Catalogue. 

We have these Collections in variety. We know they § 
will please; your money is welcome back again if on receipt 
they do not: ea. 
COLLECTION A—An assortment of 15 Varieties of} 50ce 

choice Vegetable Seeds. Just the kinds you want. ° 
Cc = ON B—Is a complete Vegetable Garden, ) =o) 
bein ackets of choice varieties, making all you > \, $1.00 2 
nee ‘he the summer’s planting. Many novelties. y 
COLLECTION C—contains 10 choice Annual Power) 25¢e 
Seeds. Includes Asters, Petunias, Verbenas, Pansies, etc ° 
COLLECTION D—rs 10 choice Floral Novelties: Crozy’s 
new Cannas, Margaret Carnations, Shirley Poppies, Eck- ; 0c. 
ford’s Newest Sweet Peas, the new Tuberous Begonias, ete. 
COLLECTION E.—s om uisite Summer Flowering 
Bulbs—the — Spider Lily, Calla Lily, Giant Canna, 0c. 
Gladiolus, etc. 
COLLECTION F—Includes Collection E, and adds to it 
the exquisite Montbretias, the Iris, ion obs Callas, Tri- \ $1 00 
toma, or Red Hot Poker Plant, Tigridi. ec. : 
COLLECTION G—1ro curious and wonderful Cacti. $1.00 
e With each Collection we send our SEED MANUAL for 1892. Our friends 
tell us it is beautiful. We know it is full of business. It is largely illustrated 
by the new photographic process, and printed on plate paper. If you would 
@ like to see it before ordering the Collections, send for it, enclosing two 2-cent 
= stamps to pay postage, and mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION. 
> JOHNSON & STOKES, ruitaoeceuia, pa. 
E 9 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HAIR 
AND 












An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all | 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin ,»glandsand 

4 aes =e — healing - burs, bruises, sprains, 
c ruggists or cts. 
=} | HinciAY SC 44 Stone See New Vork. | ESTABLISHED 1801. 


A Sensible Woman 


She's putting the washboard 
where it'll do some good. She 
has suffered with it long 
enough ; broken her back over 
it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 
on it, wasted half her time with it. 
But now she knows better. 
Now she’s using Pearline—and 
when a woman uses Pearline, 
the only way to use the wash- 
board is in the kitchen fire. 
There’s no more hard work, no 
more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 
economical and safe. 
Millions of women are just as sensible as this one. Are you! ? 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
“‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


F) your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
it Back aus 






thing—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 





MANLY PURITY AND BEAUTY 


To cleanse the Blood, Skin, and Scalp of every eruption, impurity, and disease, no 
agency in the world of medicine is so speedy, agreeable, economical, and unfailing as 
the Cuticura Remedies, consisting of CuTicura, the great skin cure, CuTI- 
CURA Soap, the most effective skin beautifier, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier and 
greatest of humor remedies. Everything about the 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


inspires confidence. They are absolutely pure and 
agreeable to the most sensitive. They afford immediate 
relief in the most distressing of itching and burning 
eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and crusted skin and 
scalp diseases. They speedily cure humors of the blood 





and skin, with loss of hair, whether simple, scrofulous, 
hereditary, or ulcerative, when the best physicians fail. 
Cuticura Remepies are sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 


25C.; Curicura RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potrer DruG anp CHEMICAL CorPoRATION, 
Boston. ‘* How to Cure Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors” mailed free. 


Red, Rough, and Oily Skin, mniestcby Guticura Soap, gremest of all 


Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery Soaps. 





Profits in Poultry. 


256 P Treating on the following subjects :—Poultry Raising 
ges Genera Poultry Houses, Special Purpose Poultry 
tones vultry House Conveniences, Natural Incubation, Care of 
s, Coops, Artificial Incubatic reparing for Mé arket, Ca- 
ponizing, "Poultry Keeping as a usiness, Hints about Managemeut 
, Diseases ot Poultry, asites upon Poultry, Rais 
keys, Raising Geese, Raising Due ke, Ornamental Poultry, 
ry ana Practice 
Conia i 100 i t ti of everything pertaining to 
. alas ust ra ons the successful raising of 
¥— equally valuable to the amateur fancier, (i 
breeder, or the farmer. 


Thorough Practic lL. Embodying the experiences and practices of the most prominent and success 
y a fal poultry raisers—which has at once become the Reco ized Authorit 
For All Localities, The or. of the work are not of a local character, but are gh J. 
ted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as well as to the most 
rienced poultryman ir itis of inestimable vasee, whatever the objects may be. the production of eggs, broilers 
tal le, or market fowls. The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times the price 
f the book to any one engaged in poultry raising as a business 
10, 000 Sold Though published but a short time ten editions have been exhausted, and we are now 
4 printing the eleventh, so great is the popularity and Gomana for this elegant volume, 
herto i oth i and illustrations. Neatly 

















‘passes 
when f tlexible cloth reloth covers poultry were oe 


to any one forwarding &@ cents for a four months’ trial subscription to the AMER a0 an 
AGRICULTU RIST, the leading Rural Magazine, the subperiation of which is $1.60 a o zee 
Piet four months and is by in ware want it. " subscriptions for four months and 
Five Poultry a lamps taken. dress. mentioning this paper, 
= AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST, New York 








PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


==. EXCELSIO SPRAYING 
Grape and Potato Rot, Plum is tee by using OUTFITS. 
PEPFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COOD PRi « Catalogue show- 

yt injurious insects to AD —¥ ou 


Large stock of Fru’ t Trees, Vi 
Berry Piants st Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Lie. 
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Sound Health. 


Have got it? The 


means are at hand, and may be 


you 


as successfully used by you as by 


Take 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. 


It will certainly do as much for you as, 
during the past half century, it has done for 
thousands. Take THIS medicine; take it 
NOW. AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the only 
blood-purifier and SPRING MEDICINE 
for which there is no substitute. Perhaps 
you have been a sufferer from LA GRIPPE, 
TYPHOID FEVER, or some other severe 
or wasting illness) MEASLES, SCARLET 
FEVER, OR DIPHTHERIA may have 
invaded your home, and you or other mem- 
bers of your family are in a feeble condition ; 
weak; nerves unstrung; heart, stomach, 
liver, and kidneys inactive, and not perform- 
ing their duty. Take AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla. If the appetite is poor; if the 
cheeks are pale and hollow; if the skin is 
sallow and flabby; if the eyes are watery and 
sore; if there is a constant all-gone, tired 
feeling, take AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and 
begin at once. 

WHY BE AN INVALID? What 
you need is STRENGTH, radical, gen- 
uine, constitutional STRENGTH, such 
as AYER’S Sarsaparilla never fails to 
produce. This medicine will more surely 
and permanently overcome your bodily weak- 
nesses than any other remedy. It cures 


others. 


It purifies the blood; it infuses new life and vigor into every member, organ, and fibre of the system ; 


it aids digestion, quickens the appetite, is the Best Spring Medicine, the Best all-the-year-round medicine, and is sure to establish 
a condition of health, which may easily be maintained in spite of epidemic or malarial influences, or sudden changes in the weather. 


Read what AYER’S Sarsaparilla has done for others. 


* . . 
Spring Medicine. 

‘*Every spring for the last nine years I have been in the 
habit of taking AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and I can truly 
say that I never used any medicine that did me so much 
good. Iam convinced that it is the best medicine of 
the kind in the market, and recommend it to all in need 
of a reliable and effective blood-purifier.’’—J. A. SHEPARD, 
246 Pearl St., New York City. 


Two Years an Invalid. 


‘*For two years I was confined to my room, so weak 
that I could hardly feed myself. The physician was un- 
able to afford me more than temporary relief, and my con- 
dition was daily becoming worse. I was so feeble I could 
not dress myself unaided, and fainted six or seven times a 
day, for a week, after being moved from my bed. Hear- 
ing of the remarkable cures effected by AYER’S Sar- 
saparilla, I sent for a bottle, began taking it, and was 
helped at once. The first bottle did me so much good 
that I obtained another, and another, until I had taken, in 
all, six bottles of this medicine. I am now in better 
health than I have been for years, and believe that 
without the aid of AYER’S Sarsaparilla I should 
have died.”’—Mrs. THEO. LLoyp, Northampton, Mass. 


After La Grippe. 


“AYER’S Sarsaparilla is just the thing for patients 
recovering from the grippe.’’—J. J. & M. WILKINSON, 
Kerhonkson, N. Y. 


For Humors. 


“It gives me pleasure to speak from personal know- 
ledge of the wonderful cure, by the use of AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla, of a bad humor in a child eleven years old. 
The child’s hands, arms, feet, and legs were covered with 
blotches and scabs, resisting all local applications for their 
removal. Very soon after taking AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
the humor disappeared, the cure being complete. Asa 
blood-purifier, I consider that AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
stands at the head of the whole catalogue of such prep- 
arations.’’—WILLIAM SMALL, Fort Fairfield, Me. 


After Diphtheria. 


“I wish to state what AYER’S Sarsaparilla did for 
my daughter. Some two years ago she was attacked with 
diphtheria. A physician was called. She got over the 
soreness in her throat, but a large swelling came outside of 
her throat, hard and angry-looking. We poulticed it for 
three weeks, but it looked no better. She then lost her 
voice, and her throat swelled inside again. The doctor 
lanced the swelling, and it discharged for two or three 
weeks. She then regained her voice, but was paralyzed 
in her lower limbs. My wife, knowing the purifying 
qualities of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, determined to give it 
a thorough trial ; and, after using two bottles, my daughter 
began to improve. She continued to gain, until she 
became sound and well again, and I am bound to give 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla the praise of curing her.’’— 
J. L. Turk, Commercial Gazette Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


After Measles. 


**When a little boy, after having the measles, a swell- 
ing came on my neck, which interfered at times with my 
breathing. Nothing that I tried did me any good till I 
took AYER’S Sarsaparilla, four or five bottles of which 
effectually relieved me, the swelling having entirely 
disappeared.’’—P. B. CasE, Deafmute, Richburg, N. Y. 


For that Tired Feeling. 


‘*For several years, in the spring months, I used to be 
troubled with a drowsy, tired feeling, and a dull pain in 
the small of my back, so bad at times as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion causing me 
severe distress. Frequently boils would break out on 
various parts of the body. By the advice of friends and 
my family physician, I began the use of AYER’S Sar- 
saparilla, and continued it till the poison in my system 
was completely eradicated. I believe everybody should 
take AYER’S Sarsaparilla during the spring months.” 
— L. W. ENGLIsH, Montgomery City, Mo. 


After Erysipelas. 

‘Several years ago I was prostrated with a severe at- 
tack of erysipelas, which left me in a very feeble condition. 
I tried various remedies without avail, and finally was 
induced to take AYER’S Sarsaparilla, a few bottles 
of which made me feel like a new person. I can rec- 
ommend this medicine to any one needing a thoroughly 
reliable blood-purifier.’,>—Mrs. A. Squires, Albany, Vt 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


HAS CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 





